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CHAPTER  LXIL 

“  O  Mi88  Helen,  how  can  you  say  that  ?  "  cried 
Nancy,  in  utter  dismay.  “I’ll  lay  my  life  poor  Joe 
never  did  no  such  wickedness.” 

But  Helen  waved  her  off  without  looking  at  her, 
and  pointed  at  Wylie.  ' 

“  Are  you  blind  ?  Why  does  he  cringe  and  cow¬ 
er  at  sight  of  me  ?  I  tell  you  he  scuttled  the  Pros¬ 
erpine,  and  the  great  augur  he  did  it  with  I  have 
seen  and  handled.  Yes  sir,  you  destroyed  a  ship, 
and  the  lives  of  many  innocent  persons,  whose  blo<^ 
now  cries  to  Heaven  against  you ;  and  if  I  am  alive 
to  tell  the  cruel  tale,  it  is  no  thanks  to  you ;  for 
ou  did  your  best  to  kill  me,  and,  what  is  worse,  to 
ill  Robert  Penfold,  this  gentleman’s  son ;  for  he 
was  on  board  the  ship.  You  are  no  better  than  an 
assassin.” 

“  I  am  a  man  that ’s  down,”  said  Wylie,  in  a  low 
and  broken  voice,  hanging  his  head.  “  Don’t  hit 
me  any  more.  I  did  n't  mean  to  take  anybody’s 
life :  I  took  my  chance  with  the  rest,  lady,  as  I ’m 
a  man.  I  have  lain  in  my  bed  many ’s  the  night,  cry¬ 
ing  like  a  child,  with  thinking  you  were  desid.  And 
now  I  am  glad  yon  are  alive  to  be  revenged  on  me. 
Well,  you  see,  it  is  your  turn  now ;  you  have  lost 
me  my  sweetheart,  there ;  she  ’ll  never  speak  to  me 
again,  after  this.  Ah,  the  poor  man  ^ts  all  the 
blame !  You  don’t  ask  who  tempted  me ;  and,  if  I 
was  to  tell  you,  you ’d  hate  me  worse  than  ever;  so 
I  ’ll  belay.  If  I ’m  a  sinner,  I ’m  a  sufferer.  •  Eng¬ 
land’s  too  hot  to  hold  me.  I ’ve  only  to  go  to  sea,  and 
get  drowned  the  quickest  way.”  And  with  this  he 
vented  a  deep  sigh,  and  slouched  out  of  the  room. 

Nancy  sank  into  a  seat,  and  threw  her  apron  over 
her  head,  and  rocked  and  sobbed  as  if  her  heart 
would  break. 

As  for  Helen  Rolleston,  she  still  stood  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  room,  burning  with  excitement 

Then  poor  old  Michael  came  to  her,  and  said,  al¬ 
most  in  a  whisper,  — 

“  It  is  a  bad  business ;  he  is  her  sweetheart,  and 
she  had  the  highest  opinion  of  him.” 

This  softened  Helen  in  a  great  measure.  She 
turned  and  looked  at  Nancy,  and  said, — 


“  O  dear,  what  a  miserable  thing !  But  I  could  n’t 
know  that.” 

After  a  while,  she  drew  a  chair,  and  sat  down  by 
Nancy,  and  said,  —  ’ 

“  I  won’t  punish  him,  Nancy.” 

Nancy  burst  out  sobbing  afresh. 

“  You  have  punished  him,”  said  she,  bruskly, 
“  and  me  too,  as  never  did  you  no  harm.  You  have 
driven  him  out  of  the  country,  you  have.” 

At  this  piece  of  feminine  justice  Helen’s  anger  re¬ 
vived.  “  So,  then,”  said  she,  “  ships  are  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  murdered,  and 
nobody  is  to  complain,  or  say  an  angry  word,  if  the 
wretch  happens  to  be  paying  his  addresses  to  yon. 
That  makes  up  for  ail  the  crimes  in  the  world. 
What  I  Can  an  honest  woman  like  you  lose  all 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  for  a  man  ?  And  such  a 
man  !” 

“  Why,  he  is  as  well-made  a  fellow  as  ever  I  saw,” 
sobbed  Nancy. 

“  O,  is  he  ?  ”  said  Helen,  ironically,  —  her  views 
of  manly  beauty  were  different,  and  black  eyes  a 
sine  qua  non  with  her,  —  “  then  it  is  a  pity  his  soul 
is  not  made  to  correspond.  1  hope  by  my  next  visit 
you  will  have  learned  to  despise  him  as  you  ought 
Why,  if  I  loved  a  man  ever  so,  I ’d  tear  him  out  of 
my  heart  if  he  committed  a  crime  ;  ay,  though  1  tore 
my  soul  out  of  my  body  to  do  it” 

“  No,  you  would  n’t,”  said  Nancy,  recovering  some 
of  her  natural  pugnacity ;  “  for  we  are  all  tarred 
with  the  same  stick,  gentle  or  simple.” 

“  But  I  assure  you  I  would,”  cried  Helen ;  “  and 
so  ought  you.” 

“  Well,  miss,  you  begin,”  cried  Nancy,  suddenly 
firing  up  through  her  tears.  “  If  the  Proserpine  was 
scuttled,  which  1  ’ve  your  word  for  it.  Miss  Helen, 
and  I  never  knew  you  tell  a  lie,  why,  your  sweet¬ 
heart  is  more  to  blame  for  it  than  mine.” 

Helen  rose  with  dignity. 

“  You  are  in  grief,”  said  she.  “  I  leave  you  to 
consider  whether  you  have  done  well  to  affront  me 
in  your  own  house.”  And  she  was  moving  to  the 
door  with  great  dignity,  when  Nancy  ran  and 
stopped  her. 

“  O,  don’t  leave  me  so.  Miss  Helen,”  she  cried  ; 
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“  don’t  you  go  to  quarrel  with  me  for  speaking  the 
truth  too  plain  and  rude,  as  if  a  plain-spwcn  body  at 
‘  the  best ;  and  in  sach  grief  myself,  1  scarce  know 
what  I  do  say.  But  indeed,  and  in  truth,  you 
must  n’t  go  and  put  it  abroad  that  the  ship  was  scut¬ 
tled  ;  if  you  do,  you  won’t  hurt  Joe  AV'ylie  ;  he  ’ll  get 
a  ship,  and  dy  the  country.  Who  you  ll  hurt  will  be 
your  own  husband  as  is  to  be, — Wardlaws.” 

“  Shall  I,  Mr.  Penfold  ?  ”  asked  Helen,  disdainfully. 

“  Well,  madam,  certainly  it  might  create  some 
unworthy  suspicion.” 

“  Suspicion  ?  ”  cried  Nancy.  “  Don’t  you  think 
to  throw  dust  in  my  eyes.  What  had  poor  Joe  to 
gain  b^  destroying  that  there  ship  ?  you  know  very 
well  he  was  bribed  to  do  it ;  and  risk  his  own 
liih.  And  who  bribed  him?*  Who  sltould  bribe 
him,  but  the  man  as  owned  the  ship  V  ” 

“  Miss  Rouse,”  said  Mr.  Penfold,  “  I  sympathize 
with  your  grief,  and  make  great  allowance ;  but  I 
will  not  sit  here  and  hear  mj^  u^orthy  employers 
blackened  with  such  terrible  insinuations.  The  great 
house  of  Wartllaw  bribe  a  sailor  to  scuttle  their  own 
ship,  with  Miss  Rolleston  and  one  hundred  and  six¬ 
ty  thousand  pounds’  worth  of  gold  on  board  !  Mon¬ 
strous  !  monstrous !  ” 

“  Then  what  did  Joe  Wylie  mean  ?  ”  replied 
Nancy.  “  Says  he,  ‘  Tlie  poor  man  gets  all  the 
blame.  If  I  was  to  tell  you  who  tempted  me,’  says 
he,  ‘  3’ou ’d  hate  me  worse.’  Then  I  say,  why  should 
she  hate  him  worse  ?  Because  it ’s  her  sweetheart 
tempted  mine.  I  stands  to  that.” 

This  inference,  thus  worded,  struck  Helen  as  so 
droll  that  she  turned  her  head  aside  to  giggle  a  lit¬ 
tle.  But  old  Penlbld  replied  loilil)’,  — 

“  Who  cares  what  a  Wi/Ue  says  against  a  great 
old  mercantile  house  of  London  City  V  ” 

“  Very  well,  Mr.  Penfolds,”  said  Nancy,  with  one 
great  final  sob,  and  dried  her  eyes  with  her  apron ; 
and  she  did  it  with  sueh  an  air,  they  both  saw  she 
was  not  going  to  shed  another  tear  about  the  matter. 
“  Very  well ;  you  are  both  against  me ;  then  1  ’ll  say 
no  more.  But  I  know  what  I  know.” 

“  And  what  do  you  know  ?  ”  inquired  Helen. 

“  Time  will  show,”  said  Nancy,  turning  suddenly 
very  dogged.  — “  time  will  show.” 

Nothing  more  was  to  be  got  o«t  of  her  ailer  that ; 
and  Helen,  soon  after,  made  her  a  civil,  though  stiif, 
little  speech ;  regrett^  the  pain  ^e  had  inadver¬ 
tent^  caused  her,  and  went  away,  after  leating  Mr. 
Peofold  her  address. 

‘  On  her  return  home,  she  entered  the  whole  ad¬ 
venture  in  her  diary.  She  made  a  separate  entry 
to  this  effect : — 

Myftterious.  —  My  letter  to  I\ir.  PenfoW  at  the 
office  intercepted. 

Wj'lie  hints  that  he  was  bribed  bj'  Messrs.  Ward- 

Uv. 

Nancy  Bouse  suspects  that  it  was  Arthur,  uid 
says  time  will  show. 

As  for  use,  I  can  neidier  tee  why  Wylie  should 
scuttle  the  ship  unless  he  was  bribed  by  somebody, 
nor  what  Arthur  or  his  fivther  could  gain  by  <lestroy- 
ing  that  ship.  This  is  all  as  dark  as  is  that  more 
cruel  mystery  which  alone  d  care  to  solve. 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 

Next  morning,  after  a  sleepless  night,  Nancy 
Bouse  said  to  Mr.  Penfold,  Have  n’t  I  beard  j’ou 
say  as  bank-notes  could  be  traced  to  folk  ?  ” 


“  Certainly,  madam,”  said  Michael ;  “  but  it  is 
necessary  to  take  the  numbers  of  them.” 

“  Oh  !  And  how  tlo  you  do  that  ?  ” 

“  Whj',  every  note  has  its  own  number.” 

“  La !  ye  don’t  say  so ;  then  them  fifties  are  all 
numbered,  belike.” 

“  Certainly,  and  if  you  wish  me  to  take  down  the 
numbers,  I  will  do  sa* 

“  Well,  sir,  some  other  clay  j-ou  shall.  I  could 
not  bear  the  si"ht  of  them  just  yet ;  for  it  is  them 
as  has  been  the  ruin  of  poor  Joe  Wylie,  I  do 
think.” 

Michael  could  not  follow  this ;  but,  the  question 
having  been  raised,  he  advised  her,  on  grounds  of 
common  prudence,  not  to  keep  them  in  the  house 
without  t^}ng  down  their  numibers. 

“We  will  talk  about  that  in  the  evening,”  said 
Nancy. 

Accordingly,  at  night,  Nancy  produced  the  notes, 
and  Michael  took  down  the  numbers  and  descrip¬ 
tions  in  his  pocket-book.  They  ran  from  1G,444  to 
1G,463.  And  he  promised  her  to  try  and  ascertain 
through  what  hands  they  had  passed.  lie  said  he 
had  a  friend  in  the  Bank  of  England,  who  might 
perhaps  be  able  to  discover  to  what  private  bank 
thej-  had  been  issued  in  the  first  instance,  and  then 
those  bonkers,  on  a  strong  representation,  might 
perhaps  examine  their  books,  and  say  to  whom  they 
had  paid  them.  He  told  her  the  notes  were  cpiite 
new,  and  evidently  had  not  been  separated  suice 
their  first  issue. 

Nancy  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  moaning,  and  set 
herself  doggedly  to  watch  until  the  person  who 
had  passed  the  note's  through  the  cbinmey  should 
come  for  them.  “  He  will  miss  them,”  said  she, 
“  you  mark  my  words.” 

Thus  Helen,  though  reduced  to  a  stand-still  be^ 
self,  had  set  an  inejuiry  on  foot  which  w.as  alive  and 
ramifying. 

In  tlie  course  of  a  few  days  she  received  a  visit 
from  Mrs.  Undcrcliff.  That  lady  came  in,  and  laid 
a  {)raj'er-b<x)k  on  the  table,  saying,  “  I  have  brought 
it  you  back,  miss  ;  and  1  want  you  to  do  something 
for  my  aatisfactioa.’' 

“  O,  certainlj',”  said  Helen.  “  Wliat  is  it  ?  ” 
“Well,  miss,  first  examine  the  book  and  the 
writing.  Is  it  all  right  ?  ” 

Helen  examined  it,  and  said  it  was :  “  Indeed,* 
said  she,  “  the  binding  looks  freslier,  if  anything.” 

“  You  have  a  good  eye,”  said  Mrs.  Undercliff 
“  Well,  what  I  want  you  to  do  is  —  of  course,  Mr. 
AVanllaw  is  a  good  deal  about  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Does  lie  go  to  ehurch  with  }’ou  ever  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

“  But  be  would,  if  you  were  to  ask  lum.” 

“  I  have  no  doubt  be  would ;  but  why  ?  ” 

“  Manage  matters  so  that  he  riiall  go  to  church 
with  you,  and  then  put  the  book  down  for  him  to 
see  the  writing,  all  in  a  moment.  Watch  his  face 
and  tell  me.” 

Helen  colored  up  and  said,  “  No ;  I  can’t  do  that. 
Whpr,  it  would  be  turning  God’s  temple  into  a  trap ! 
Bi'sides  —  ” 

“  The  real  re.oson  first,  if  you  please,”  said  this 
horribly  shrewd  old  woman. 

“  Well,  Mr.  Arthur  Wardlaw  ia  the  geatlenian  I 
am  going  to  marry.” 

“  Good  Heavens !  ”  cried  Mrs.  Undercliff,  taken 
utterly  aback  by  this  most  unexpected  turn.  “  Why, 
you  never  told  me  that !  ” 

“  No,”  said  Helen,  blushing.  “  I  did  not  think  it 
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necessary  to  go  into  that  Well,  of  course,  it  is  not 
in  human  nature  that  Mr.  Wardlaw  should  be  zeal¬ 
ous  in  my  good  work,  or  put  himself  forward ;  but 
he  has  never  refused  to  lend  me  any  help  that  was 
in  his  {>owcr ;  and  it  is  repugnant  to  my  nature  to 
suspect  him  of  a  harm,  and  to  my  feelings  to  lay  a 
trap  for  him.” 

“  Quite  right,”  said  Mrs.  Undercliff ;  “  of  course  I 
had  no  idea  you  were  going  to  marry  Mr.  AVardlaw. 
I  made  sure  Mr.  Penfold  was  the  man.” 

Helen  blushed  higher  still,  but  made  no  reply. 

Mrs.  UnderclilV  turned  the  conversation  directly. 

My  son  has  given  many  hours  to  Mr.  Hand’s  two 
letters,  and  he  told  me  to  tell  you  he  is  beginning 
to  doubt  whether  Mr.  Hand  is  a  real  person,  with 
a  real  handwriting  at  all.” 

“  O  Mrs.  Undercliff!  Why,  be  wrote  me  two 
letters  !  However,  I  will  ask  Mr.  Penfold  whetlier 
Mr.  Hand  exists  or  not.  When  shall  1  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  again  ?  ” 

“  Whenever  you  like,  my  dear  young  laily;  but 
not  upon  this  business  of  Penfold  ami  Wardlaw.  1 
have  done  with  it  forever ;  and  my  advice  to  you, 
miss,  is  not  to  stir  the  mud  any  more.”  And  with 
these  mysterious  words  the  (d<l  lady  retired,  leaving 
Helen  deeply  discouraged  at  her  desertion. 

However  slie  noted  down  the  conversation  in  her 
diary,  and  made  this  comment :  People  find  no 
pleasure  in  proving  an  accuseil  person  innocent ;  the 
charm  is  to  detect  ^ilt.  This  day  a  good,  kind 
fiiend  abandons  me  because  I  will  not  turn  aside 
from  my  charitable  mission  to  suspect  another  person 
as  wrongfully  as  he  I  love  has  been  snspected. 

Mem:  To  see,  or  make  inquiries  about,  Mr.. 
Hand. 

General  Rolleston  had  taken  a  famished  boose 
in  Hanover  Square.  He  now  moved  into  it,  and 
Helen  was  compelled  to  busy  herself  in  household 
arrangements. 

She  made  the  house  charming;  but  unfortunately 
stood  in  a  draught  whilst  heated,  and  caught  a  chill, 
which  a  year  a^o  would  very  likely  have  gone  to 
her  lungs  and  killed  her,  but  now  settled  on  her 
limbs  in  violent  nenndgic  pains,  and  confined  her  to 
her  bed  for  a  fortnight. 

She  suffered  severely,  but  had  tlie  consolation  of 
finding  she  was  tend^ly  beloved.  Arthur  sent 
flowers  every  day,  and  affectionate  notes  twice  a 
^y.  And  her  fttber  was  constantly  by  her  bed¬ 
side. 

At  last  she  came  down  to  the  drawing-room,  but 
lay  on  tlie  sofa,  well  wraf^d  up,  and  received  only 
her  most  intisuite  friends.  The  neuralgia  had  now 
settled  on  her  right  arm  and  band,  so  that  she  could 
not  write  a  letter ;  and  she  said  to  herself  with  a 
sigh,  “  O,  how  unfit  a  girl  is  to  do  anything  great ! 
We  always  fall  ill  just  when  health  and  strength 
are  most  needed.” 

Nevertheless,  during  this  period  of  illness  and 
inaction,  circumstances  occurred  th.at  gave  her  joy. 

Old  Wardlaw  had  long  been  exerting  himself  in 
influential  channels  to  obtain  what  he  called  justice 
for  bis  friend  lioUeston,  and  bad  received  some  very 
encouraging  promises;  for  the  Geneml’s  services 
Were  indisputable ;  and,  while  be  was  stirring  the 
matter,  Helen  was  nnconscioMsIy  coKiperating  by 
her  beauty,  and  the  noise  her  adventure  made  in 
society.  At  last  a  gentleman,  whose  wife  was  about 
the  queen,  promised  old  Wardlaw  one  day,  that,  if  a 
fair  opportunity  should  occur,  that  lady  slmuld  tell 
Helen’s  adventure,  and  how  the  gallant  old  General, 


when  everybody  else  despaired,  bad  gone  out  to  the 
Pacific,  and  found  bis  daughter,  and  brought  her 
home.  This  lady  was  a  courtier  of  ten  years’  stand¬ 
ing,  and  waited  her  opportunity ;  but  when  it  did 
come,  she  took  it,  and  she  soon  found  that  no  great 
tact  or  skill  was  necessary  on  such  an  occasion'  as 
thia  She  was  listened  to  with  ready  sympathy,  and 
the  very  next  day  some  inquiries  were  made,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  which  was  that  the  Horse  Guards  offered 
Lieutenant-General  Rolleston  the  command  of  a 
crack  regiment  and  a  full  generalship.  At  the  same 
time,  it  was  intimated  to  mm  from  another  oflicial 
(jiiarter,  that  a  baronetcy  was  at  bis  service,  if  he  felt 
disposed  to  accept  it.  Ihc  tears  came  into  the  stout 
old  warrior’s  eyes  at  this  sudden  sunshine  of  royal 
favor,  and  Helen  kissed  old  Wardlaw  of  her  own 
accord  ;  and  the  star  of  the  AVardlaws  rose  into  the 
ascendant,  and  for  a  time  Kobei't  Penfold  seemed  to 
be  quite  forgotten. 

The  very  day  General  Rolleston  became  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward,  a  man  and  a  woman  called  at  the  Charing 
Cross  Hotel,  and  asked  for  Miss  Helen  Rolleston. 

The  answer  was,  she  had  left  the  hotel  about  ten 
days. 

“  Where  is  she  gone,  if  you  please  ?  ” 

,  “  We  don’t  know.” 

“  Why,  has  n’t  she  left  her  new  address  ?  ” 

“No.  The  footman  came  for  letters  several 
times.” 

No  information  was  to  be  got  here,  and  Mr.  Pen¬ 
fold  and  Nancy  Rouse  went  borne  greatly  disap¬ 
pointed,  and  puzzled  what  to  do. 

At  first  sight  it  might  appear  easy  for  Mr.  Penfedd 
to  learn  the  new  address  of  Miss  Rolleston.  He  had 
only  to  ask  Arthur  Wardlaw.  But,  to  tell  the  truth, 
during  the  last  fortnight  Nancy  Rouse  had  impressed 
her  views  steadily  and  persistently  on  his  nsind,  and 
he, had  also  made  a  diswvery  that  co-operated  with 
her  influence  and  arguments  to  undermine  his  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  employer.  What  that  discovery  was 
we  must  leave  him  to  relate. 

Looking,  then,  at  matters  with  a  leas  unsuspicious 
eye  than  heretofore,  he  could  not  help  observing 
that  Arthur  Wardlaw  never  put  into  the  office  let¬ 
ter-box  a  single  letter  fmr  bis  sweetheart.  He 
must  write  to  her,  tbou^t  Michael :  but  I  am 
not  to  know  her  address.  Suppose,  after  all,  be  did 
intercept  that  letter. 

And  now,  like  other  simple,  credulous  men  whose 
confidence  has  been  shaken,  he  was  literally  bsimful 
of  suspieioas,  some  of  them  reasonable,  some  of  them 
rather  absurd. 

He  bad  too  little  art  to  conceal  his  change  of 
mind ;  and  so,  very  soon  after  his  vain  attempt  to  see 
Helen  Rolleston  at  the  inn,  he  was  bundled  off  to 
Scotland  on  business  of  the  office. 

Nancy  missed  him  sorely.  She  felt  quite  alone 
in  the  world.  She  managed  to  get  through  the  day, 
—  work  helped  her ;  but  at  night  she  sat  disconso¬ 
late  and  bewildered,  and  sl»e  was  now  be^ning  to 
doubt  her  own  theory.  For  certainly,  if  all  that 
money  had  been  Joe  Wylie’s,  he  would  hardly  have 
left  the  country  without  it. 

Now,  the  second  evening  after  Michael’s  d^Murt- 
ure,  she  was  seated  in  his  room,  brooding,  when  sud¬ 
denly  she  beard  a  peculiar  knocking  next  door. 

She  listened  a  little  while,  and  then  stole  softly 
down  stairs  to  her  own  little  room. 

Her  suspicioDs  were  correct.  It  was  the  same 
sort  of  knocking  that  had  preceded  the  pbenooMDon 
of  the  hand  and  bank-notes.  She  peeped  into  the 
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of  nnr  <:^at  ill ;  it  befriended  him  now.  She  turned 
« look  of  angelic  pity  on  him. 

“  Poor  Arthur !  ”  she  said.  “  You  and  I  are  both 
unhappy.” 

“  But  we  shall  be  happy,  erelong,  I  hope,”  said 
Arthur. 

Helen  shook  her  head. 

Then  he  patted  her,  and  coaxed  her,  and  said  he 
would  be  her  servant,  as  well  as  a  husband,  and  no 
wish  of  her  heart  should  go  ungratihed. 

“  None  ?  ”  said  she,  fixing  her  eyes  on  him. 

“  Not  one,”  said  he ;  “  upon  my  honor.” 

Then  he  was  so  soft  and  persuasive,  and  alluded 
so  delicately  to  her  plighted  faith,  that  she  felt  like 
I  poor  bird  caught  in  a  silken  net. 

“  Sir  Edward  is  very  good,”  said  ■  he ;  “  he  feels 
for  me.” 

At  that  moment,  a  note  was  sent  up. 

^  Mr.  VVardlaw  is  here,  and  has  asked  me  when 
the  marriage  is  to  be.  I  can’t  tell  him ;  I  look  like 
a  fool.” 

Helen  sighed  deeply  and  had  began  to  gather 
those  tears  that  weaken  a  woman.  She  glanced 
despairingly  to  and  fro :  and  saw  no  escape.  Then, 
Heaven  knows  why  or  wherefore,  —  probably  with 
no  clear  design  at  all  but  a  woman’s  weak  desire  to 
cause  a  momentary  diversion,  to  put  off  the  inevita¬ 
ble  for  five  minutes,  —  she  said  to  Arthur  :  “  Please 
give  me  that  prayer-book.  Thank  you.  It  is  right 
you  should  know  this.”  And  she  put  Cooper’s 
'j  deposition,  and  Welch’s,  into  his  hands. 

!  He  devoured  them,  and  started  up  in  great 
:  indignation.  “  It  is  an  abominable  slander,”  said 
I  he.  “  We  have  lost  ten  thousand  pounds  by  the 
wreck  of  that  ship,  and  Wylie’s  life  was  saved  by  a 
miracle  as  well  as  your  own.  It  is  a  foul  slander. 
I  hurl  it  from  me.”  And  he  made  his  words  good 
by  whirling  the  prayer-book  out  of  window. 

Helen  uttered  a  scream.  “  My  mother’s  prayer- 
book  !  ”  she  cried. 

“  Oh  !  I  beg  pardon,”  said  he. 

“  As  well  you  may,”  said  she.  “  Run  and  send 
George  after  it.” 

“  No,  I  ’ll  go  myself,”  said  he.  “  Pray  forgive  me : 
you  don’t  know  what  a  terrible  slander  they  have 
desecrated  your  prayer-book  with.” 

He  ran  out,  and  was  a  long  time  gone.  He  came 
back  at  last,  looking  terrified. 

“  I  can’t  find  it,”  said  he :  “  somebody  has  carried 
it  ofi’.  O,  how  unfortunate  I  am !  ” 

“  Not  find  it !  ”  said  Helen.  “  But  it  must  be 
found.” 

“  Of  course  it  must  be  found,”  said  Arthur.  “  A 
pretty  scandal  to  go  into  the  hands  of  Heaven 
knows  who.  I  shall  offer  twenty  guineas  reward  for 
it  at  once.  I  ’ll  go  down  to  the  Times  this  moment. 
Was  ever  anything  so  unlucky  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  go  at  once,”  said  Helen  ;  “  and  I  ’ll  send 
the  servants  into  the  Square.  I  don’t  want  to  say 
anything  unkind,  Arthur,  but  you  ought  not-  to 
have  thrown  my  prayer-book  into  the  public  street.” 

“  I  know  I  ought  not.  I  am  ashamed  of  it  my¬ 
self.” 

“  Well,  let  me  see  the  advertisement.” 

“  You  shall.  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  recover 
it.” 

Next  morning  the  Times  contained  an  advertise¬ 
ment  offering  twenty  guineas  for  a  prayer-book  lost 
in  Hanover  Square,  and  valuable  not  in  itself,  but 
.as  a  relic  of  a  deeeased  parent. 

In  the  afternoon,  Arthur  called  to  know  if  any¬ 
body  had  brought  the  prayer-book  back. 


Helen  shook  her  head  sadly,  and  said,  “  No.” 

He  seemed  very  sorry,  and  so  penitent,  that 
Helen  said, — 

“  Do  not  despair.  And  if  it  is  gone,  why,  I  must 
rfmember  you  have  forgiven  me  something,  and  I 
must  foigive  you.” 

The  footman  came  in. 

“  If  you  please,  miss,  here  is  a  woman  wishes  to 
speak  to  you;  says  she  has  brought  a  prayer- 
book.” 

“  O,  show  her  up  at  once,”  cried  Helen. 

Arthur  turned  away  his  head  to  hide  a  cynical 
smile.  He  had  good  reasons  for  thinking  it  was  not 
the  one  he  had  flung  out  of  the  window  yester¬ 
day. 

A  tall  woman  came  in,  wearing  a  thick  veil,  that 
concealed  her  features. 

She  entered  on  her  business  at  once. 

“  You  lost  a  prayer-book  in  this  Square  yesterday, 
madam.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  You  offer  twenty  guineas  reward  for  it.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Please  to  look  at  this  one.” 

Helen  examined  it,  and  said  with  joy  it  was 
hers. 

Arthur  was  thunderstruck.  He  could  not  believe 
his  senses. 

“  Let  me  look  at  it,”  said  he. 

His  eyes  went  at  once  to  the  writing.  He  turned 
as  pale  as  death,  and  stood  petrified. 

'The  woman  took  the  prayer-book  out  of  his  unre¬ 
sisting  hand,  and  said,  — 

“  You  ’ll  excuse  me,  sir ;  but  it  is  a  large  reward, 
and  gentlefolks  sometimes  go  from  their  word  when 
the  article  is  found.” 

Helen,  who  was  delighted  at  getting  back  her 
book,  and  rather  tickled  at  Arthur  having  to  pay 
twenty  guineas  for  losing  it,  burst  out  laughing,  and 
said,  — 

“  Give  her  the  reward,  Arthur ;  I  am  not  going 
to  pay  for  your  misdeeds.” 

“  With  all  my  heart,”  said  Arthur,  struggling  for 
composure. 

He  sat  down  to  draw  a  check 

“  What  name  shall  I  put  ?  ” 

“  Hum  I  Edith  Hesket.” 

“  Two  t’s  ?  ” 

“  No,  only  one.” 

“  There.” 

“  Thank  you,  sir.” 

She  put  the  check  into  her  purse,  and  brought 
the  prayer-book  to  Helen. 

“  Lock  it  up  at  once,”  said  she,  in  a  voice  so  low 
that  Arthur  heard  her  murmur,  but  not  the  words ; 
and  she  retired,  leaving  Helen  staring  with  amaze¬ 
ment,  and  Arthur  in  a  cold  perspiration. 

(To  be  eoDtinued.] 


LORD  BROUGHAM. 

Probably  the  hugest  human  phenomenon  of  our 
century  has  passed  away  in  the  death  of  Lord 
Brougham.  He  was  the  Demiuigus  of  Liberalism 
during  the  early  part  of  the  century,  and  brooded 
over  the  various  germs  of  intellectual,  moral,  and 
political  ibnovation,  widely  scattered  and  much 
needed  in  that  day,  with  a  rich  fecundity  of  results, 
the  benefits  of  which  the  present  generation  are  hy 
no  means  likely  ever  adequately  to  appreciate.  He 
was,  in  restless  energy,  rather  a  hundred  men  than 
one,  and,  moreover,  for  all  the  unity  of  design  —  the 
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intellectual  unity — that  he  gave  to  the  various  branch¬ 
es  of  his  political  activity,  he  might  really  have  been 
a  hundred  men  not  even  bound  up  in  one.  By  this 
we  mean  that  his  energy  in  one  department  did  not 
so  interpenetrate  and  flavor  his  energy  in  others  as  to 
make  one  feel  its  individual  origin  and  singleness  of 
conception.  There  was  rough  force,  extraordinary 
vitality,  immense  vigor  of  handling  in  all  he  did ; 
but  the  scientific  mind  never  betrayed  itself  in  the 
statesman;  the  judicial  mind  scarcely  gleamed  out 
in  the  biographer  or  historian ;  the  metaphysician 
was  hardly  seen  in  the  lawyer ;  nor  even  the  popu¬ 
lar  leader  in  the  constitutional  theorist  Brougham 
was  a  big  miscellany  of  useful  forces,  in  which  the 
modern  doctrine  of  correlation  —  the  doctrine  that 
any  one  form  of  force  is  absolutely  interchangeable 
with  every  other  —  could  by  no  means  be  detected. 
True,  the  measure  of  his  restless  strength  was  near¬ 
ly  the  same  in  every  direction,  but  there  was  little 
trace  of  co-ordination  and  reciprocal  influence  among 
the  various  departments  of  his  wonderfully  miscella¬ 
neous  energy.  Like  a  besom,  his  multitudinous  in¬ 
telligence  was  composed  of  an  immense  number  of 
almost  equally  strong  fibres,  with  which  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  sweep  a  great  surface  of  ground  grejitly  in 
need  of  such  sweeping ;  but  the  bond  between  these 
fibres  seemed  to  be  rather  the  comparatively  me¬ 
chanical  one  of  a  common  sheath  or  socket  in  the 
same  enei^tic  character,  than  that  perfect  permea¬ 
tion  of  one  faculty  or  acejuirement  by  all  the  others 
which  goes  to  make  up  what  is  called  the  highest 
culture  of  accomplished  men.  He  wrote  freely  and 
at  large  —  on  eilucation,  history,  biography,  law, 
science,  natural  theology,  every  branch  of  politics ; 
he  wrote  on  one  branch  of  cl^ical  study,  the  ora¬ 
tory  of  Greece  and  Rome,  with  as  much  shrewdness 
ana  minuteness  of  treatment  as  he  ever  devoted  to 
any  subject  of  study. 

He  published  at  least  one  anonymous  romance; 
and  he  spoke  probably  much  more  even  than  he. 
wrote ;  but  while  he  never  touched  a  subject  in  his 
earlier  days  without  leaving  the  impression  of  force 
behind  him,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  speech  or 
writing  of  Lord  Brougham’s,  except,  perhaps,  speech¬ 
es  of  a  purely  professional  character,  like  that  on 
Queen  Caroline,  which  would  carry  with  it  the  sense 
of  completeness,  exhaustiveness,  perfection.  Indeed, 
he  might  have  sanely  said  of  himself  what  the  man 
in  the  Gospels  said  insanely,  —  that  his  name  was 
Legion.  Legion,  as  a  reformer  in  an  age  when 
almost  everything  is  wrong,  may  be  all  the  more 
useful  for  his  multiplicity  of  inchoate  energies ;  and 
no  group  of  men,  even  though  combining  Brougham’s 
various  powers,  could  have  done  so  much  to  bring 
home  to  the  public  the  manifoldness  of  the  mischiefs 
under  which  England  groaned,  and  of  the  remedies 
for  which  it  cravbd,  as  the  single  reformer  Brougham ; 
for  his  name  was  a  thread  which  united  in  the 
popular  imagination  the  various  topics  of  which  he 
treated.  But  such  a  one,  though  the  best  of  all  re¬ 
formers  to  stir  public  indignation  at  the  rank  crop 
of  evils,  is  not  the  one  best  fitted  to  perfect  the  cure 
even  of  any ;  and  the  movements  which  Brougham’s 
hundred-handed  genius  started,  it  needed  minds  of 
a  more  limited,  but  also  more  finely  chiselled,  type  to 
mature.  Nothing  impresses  one  more  in  the  career 
of  this  wonderful  man  than  that  he  never'  gained  by 
age  a  single  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  force  of 
youth.  He  lost  in  impetus  without  gaining  in  judg¬ 
ment.  He  lost  in  versatility  without  gaining  in  ac¬ 
curacy.  He  lost  in  fire  without  gaining  in  serenity. 
He  lost  in  intensity  without  gaining  in  comprehen¬ 


siveness.  He  lost  in  bitterness  without  gaining  Iq 
suavity.  Finally,  he  lost  in  terror  without  gaining 
in  command.  The  great  advantage  of  age  over 
youth  is  in  the  power  it  acquires  of  co-ordinating  all 
its  acquisitions,  and  turning  variety  of  experience 
into  moral  wisdom.  But  Lord  Brougham's  huge 
:ind  multitudinous  energies  seem  to  have  been  too 
hasty  ever  to  have  furnished  his  inner  spirit  with 
the  materials  for  this  large  moral  assimilation.  As 
his  moral  nature  never  gained  that  mild  and  vene^ 
able  benignity  which  is  so  great  a  charm  of  old  sge, 
so  his  intellectual  nature  never  gained  the  lucid  and 
temperate  jxiwer  of  impre.s8ive  surveg,  which  Is  its 
greatest  privilege.  The  one  often  exists  without 
the  other,  as,  for  example,  in  Brougham’s  great  con¬ 
temporary,  Lord  Lyndnurst,  who  had  the  last  in  all 
its  splendor ;  but  Brougham  displayed  neither.  His 
latest  efforts  in  the  annual  addresses  to  the  Social 
Science  Association  showed  the  mere  flickering  flame 
of  former  vigor,  without  a  glimpse  of  any  milder  and 
larger  wisdom.  Here  and  there  the  old  sarcium 
flawed  out.  Here  and  there  the  old  power  of  ph)^ 

;  ically  crushing,  as  with  an  almost  mmcular  compres¬ 
sion  of  the  will,  would  excite  admiration  for  the  old 
man’s  lingering  might.  But  for  the  most  ]>art  the 
vital  energy  had  disapiieared  from  the  sentences, 
which  trailed  a  slow  length  of  words  along  without 
any  vestige  of  that  great  constricting  force  which 
once  made  up  for  their  Inordinate  volume. 

While  Brougham  was  engaged  in  the  up-hill 
struggle  against  blind  and  olxlurate  authority,  he 
was  great,  he  was  Titanic.  When  he  had  won  his 
battle  and  presided  over  the  execution  of  the  policy 
for  which  he  had  fought,  he  was  less  than  many  an 
ordinary  mortal.  In  denouncing  and  exposing  the 
disorder  he  was  almost  superhuman.  In  restoring 
and  expounding  order  he  was  not  even  distinguished. 
He  had  not  the  tranquillity  of  nature  requisite  to  or¬ 
ganize  and  create,  xlis  mind  reeked  with  the  smoke 
and  ])assIoii  of  battle.  , 

How  deep  did  the  true  Liberal  spirit  really  reiUih 
in  Lord  Brougham’s  nature  ?  That  he  believed,  with 
all  his  mind,  and  soul,  and  .«trength,  in  the  value  of 
popular  education.  In  the  blessing  of  “  dlfiTusIiig  use¬ 
ful  knowledge  ” ;  that  he  wished  to  make  it  really 
universal ;  that  he  carried  away  from  the  Scutch 
University,  in  which  his  first  Intellectual,  impulses 
were  moulded,  something  like  a  pure  enthusiasm  for 
the  new  sciences  which  were  just  then  taking  shape 
and  opening  a  wide  vista  of  discovery  to  the  great 
mathematicians,  chemists,  and  electricians  of  the 
age,  no  one  who  knows  Lord  Brougham’s  “  Lives  of 
the  Literary  Men  of  George  Ill.’s  Time  ”  can  doubt 
for  an  instant.  There  is,  to  our  minds,  nothing  in  all 
I.iord  Brougham’s  voluminous  and  fatiguing  compo¬ 
sitions  half  so  noble  and  touching  as  the  passage  in 
which  he  recalls,  witli  a  sort  of  passion  of  tenderness, 
his  old  boyish  delight  in  Dr.  Black’s  lectures  on 
chemistry,  especially  the  lecture  in  which  the  vener¬ 
able  professor  used  to  rehearse  the  great  discovery  of 
his  youth  as  to  “  fixed  air,”  —  the  combinations, 
namely,  into  which  air  could  enter  with  solid  sub¬ 
stances. 

Lord  Brougham’s  style,  usually  so  wanting  in 
grace,  and  delicacy,  and  serenity,  and  transpai'ency, 
attracts  to  itself  almost  all  those  (jualities  as  he 
delineates  the  rekindled  enthusiasm  of  the  lonely, 
gentle,  old  man,  with  his  neat-handed  experiments 
and  his  scientific  relics,  —  the  carefully  preserved 
instruments  of  his  great  scientific  triumph,  —  going 
back  to  the  first  moment  in  which  a  new  chemiesQ 
truth  had  flashed  itself  upon  his  mind.  Lord 
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Brougham  says,  and  wo  imagine  truly,  that  there 
wM  no  recollection  of  his  life  towards  which  he 
yearned  more  often  and  more  ardently  than  to  that 
fint  lore  of  science  which  was  most  cloecly  associ- 
jted  with  Black’s  lecture-room.  And  though  he  had 
not  himself  eitlier  the  patience  or  the  peace  of  the 
icientific  mind,  though  he  was  formed  for  the  heat 
of  battle,  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  loved  all  knowl¬ 
edge  an<l  science,  and  that  he  believed  to  the 
bottom  of  his  soul  in  the  duty  of  diffusing  it  through 
the  whole  people.  So  far,  at  least,  he  was  a  lover  of 
light  and  a  true  Liberal.  Whether  we  can  honest¬ 
ly  tey  that  he  was  in  the  same  profound  sense  a 
lover  of  liberty,  we  feel  the  gravest,  doubt.  He 
fboght  early,  and  passionately,  of  course,  against 
exclusion  of  all  kinds.  He  denounced  slavery  with 
all  his  force.  He  assailed  religious  bigotry  with 
immense  power.  But  it  is  one  thing  for  a  young 
man  to  become  the  spokesman  of  the  rising  jKtpular 
feeling,  and  to  Bing  himself  with  eagi-niess  and 
delight  into  the  thick  of  a  battle  which  he  feels  in 
every  nerve  must  be,  before  long,  the  winning  side, 
and  another  to  entertain  that  deep  love  fur  the 
principles  involved  which  will  keep  him  true  to 
them  though  ill  report  as  well  as  go<^,  when  his  old 
friends  are  deserting  him.  We  do  not  believe  tliat 
Lord  Brougham  had  this  sort  of  love  of  liberty,  nor 
even  that  he  under8too<l  how  essential  a  condition 
of  greatness  of  character  moral  liberty  —  of  which 
political  liberty  is  the  natural  condition  —  is.  He. 
certainly  jenned  the  hue  and  cry  in  favor  of  the 
Southern  Shave  States  in  his  old  age ;  and  de¬ 
nounced  the  conduct  of  the  greatest  struggle  of  our 
days,  by  the  gri'atcst  man  of  our  days,  with  a  flash 
of  his  old  arrogance  and  malevolence.  Anil  in  his 
bitter  and  sincere  opposition  to  religious  intolerance 
he  seems  to  have  been  animated  less  by  a  deep  ’rev¬ 
erence  for  religion,  than  by  the  lawyer’s  and  man 
of  the  world’s  indifference  to  it.  Intellectually, 
Lonl  Brougham  was  a  true  Liberal.  Morally  and 
politic.ally  he  was  no  more  than  a  true  hater  of 
restrictions  of  which  he  did  not  see  the  use. 

Lord  Brougham’s  great  political  weapon,  the 
apear  which  was  “  like  a  weaver’s  beam  ”  with  which 
he  terrified  the  armies  he  opposed  and  overcame 
was  his  wonderful  power  of  hatreil,  and  his  sublety 
of  expression  whenever  he  could  allow  hatred  its 
full  swing.  He  had  a  new  power  of  language  when¬ 
ever  this  impulse  came  into  action.  To  take  a  very 
imall  instance,  he  calls  some  one,  in  his  anonymous 
novel  Albert  Lunel,  — in  which  almost  all  the  char¬ 
acters  arc  French  disguises  of  his  own  English  con¬ 
temporaries,  —  “a  compound,  or  rather  a  compoM 
of  affectations,  selfishness,  and  false  sentiment.’’ 
What  can  be  more  effective  than  the  substitution 
there  of  the  word  “  compost”  for  “  compound,”  — 
just  conveying  the  impression  of  thick  and  sticky 
pomade  ?  But  to  get  a  measure  of  the  full  power 
of  Brougham’s  language  take  any  of  his  diatribes 
against  lieorge  IV'., —  this,  for  instance,  in  that 
sketch  of  him  which  he  inserted  among  his  “  States¬ 
men  of  the  Reign  of  George  HI.”  He  had  been  de¬ 
scribing  George’s  treatment  of  his  wife,  Caroline  of 
Brunswick,  during  the  first  year  of  their  marriage. 
At  the  end  of  it 

“  The  ‘  first  gentlcmaij  of  his  age  ’  was  pleased  under 
his  own  hand  to  intimate  that  it  suited  his  disposition  no 
longer  to  maintain  even  the  thin  covering  of  decency 
which  ho  had  hitherto  suffered  to  veil  the  terms  of  their 
union  ;  he  announced  that  thev  should  now  live  apart ; 
and  added,  with  a  refinem'ent  of  delicacy  suited  to  the  fin¬ 
ished  accomplishment  of  his  pre-eminence  among  gma- 


tiemcn,  that  he  pledged  himself  never  to  ask  for  a  near¬ 
er  connection,  even  if  their  onl^  child  should  die ;  he 
added,  with  amoving  piety,  ‘  which  God  forbid  t  ’  la  aue 
it  mit/ht  be  imarfuted  tluU  tite  death  of  the  tltiighUr  uxu  as 
wiir/i  his  hope  as  the  destruction  of  the  mother.  The  sep¬ 
aration  thus  delicately  etfected  made  only  an  apparent 
change  in  the  relative  position  of  the  parties.  Tlicy  had 
before  occupied  the  same  house,  because  they  had  lived 
under  one  roof,  but  in  a  state  of  complete  separation  ; 
and  now  the  only  diffcronco  was  that,  instead  of  mating 
a  partition  Of  the  duelling,  and  assigning  her  one  half  of 
its  interior,  he  was  gracioudg /leased  to  .tate  a  new  division 
of  the  same  tnansion,  giving  her  the  o  .hude,  and  keeping 
the  inside  to  his  mistress  and  hiinseif.” 

In  the  two  sentences  we  have  italicized,  at  all 
events  in  the  first  of  them,  Brougham’s  ferocity  of 
contempt  blazes  out  in  its  full  power.  Sometimes 
we  think  it  a  little  overreaches  itseli'in  grasping  af¬ 
ter  new  forms  of  reiteration,  and  we  fancy  that  in  the 
latter  of  these  sentences  there  is  a  flavor  of  extrava¬ 
gance  which  rather  injures  the  intensity. 

V'anity,  which  was  terribly  strong  in  Brougham, 

—  perhaps  as  strong  as  any  hate,  —  now  anil  then 
weakened  the  intellectual  expression  of  that  hate. 
He  makes  his  hero  in  Albert  Lunel  pray,  in  an  agony 
of  fear,  “for  omniscience  and  omnipre.«ence,”  that 
he  may  know  what  people  are  saying  of  him.  VV'e 
shonid  imagine  that  the  idea  had  actually  suggested 
itself  to  his  own  mind,  but  that  the  fear  was  not  fear 
of  the  kind  which  he  imputes  to  his  hero.  Lord 
Brougham’s  immense  power  of  attack  may  have 
been  at  times  fed  by  his  vanity.  It  was  certainly, 
at  times,  greatly  weakened, —  rendered  artificial  and 
theatrical  by  the  intensity  of  desire  to  kindle  new 
admiration  for  his  own  power,  —  as,  for  instance, 
when  he  knelt  theatrically  to  the  House  of  Lords  to 
pass  the  Reform  Bill. 

Lonl  Bronghatn  has  left  us  a  character  of  himself 
under  the  thin  disguise  of  the  Baron  dJ  Moulin, 
which  illustrates  this  one  of  his  defects,  while  exag¬ 
gerating,  we  think,  others  of  them,  and  it  is  so 
curious  that  we  will  extract  it  here.  The  character 
is  introduced  with  a  discussion  of  the  Baron’s 
attentions  to  a  great  beauty,  the  wife  of  another :  — 

“  ‘  But  bow  did  she  and  he  go  on  ?  I  suppose  she  rel¬ 
ished  him  1  ’  —  ‘As  who  docs  not  ?  IBs  various  learning ; 
his  brilliant  wit ;  his  drollery,  for  it  now  soars  to  the  Attic 
heights,  and  now  sweeps  the  Doric  levels ;  his  grave, 
serious,  even  severe,  though  God  wot  never  ascetic  mo¬ 
ments  ;  his  liveliness,  alternating  with  sarcasm,  like  the 
clouds  which  course  along  the  sky,  now  hiding  and  now 
revealing  the  sun,  now  screening  us  from  his  glare,  and 
now  descending  in  tempests  of  thunder,  —  all  this  must 
h»ive  made  a  strongish  impression  on  a  very  clever  wo¬ 
man,  though  he  has  absolutely  none  of  the  qualities  which 
win  the  ordinary  female  mind ;  he  is  plain,  nay,  as  near 
being  ugly  as  any  intelligent  countenance  will  allow ;  he 
.sings  not,  plays  not,  paints  not,  dances  not ;  he  neither 
hunts,  nor  hawks,  nor  shoots  ;  he  gambles  not ;  and  he 
dresses  so  that,  were  he  to  appear  in  our  salons  at  Paris, 
he  must  either  serve  a  long  novitiate,  or  attain  high 
station,  or  make  some  happy  hit  that  all  can  talk  abont, 

—  else  success  ho  never  could  have ;  add  to  all  which, 
m.anner3,  though  high  enough  bred,  yet  abrupt,  a  temper 
not  under  strict  control,  and  as  mnch  pride  as  falls  to 
one  man’s  share.’  —  ‘  Is  he  amiable  in  other  respects  ?  ’ 
asked  Lord  Mornton ;  ‘  for  somehow  he  bolds  himself 
BO  much  aloof,  that  the  more  one  sees  of  him  the  less  one 
knows  of  him.’  —  ‘Amiable  it  is  quite  impossible  any 
one  can  be  irith  his  hot  temper,  and  the  sin  raging  in 
him  without  control  whereby  oar  first  parents  fell.  But 
he  is  also  revengeful,  and  I  should  say  could  forgive 
more  easily  than  he  can  forget’  —  *  IJo  yon  hold  him 
selfish?'  — ‘In  the  utmost  sense  of  the  word.  I  don't 
mean  to  say  ho  is  incapable  of  gencrosty ;  he  is  of 
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course  generous,  because  ho  is  proud,  and  cannot  stoop 
to  reckon  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  {louts  et  licres). 
He  is  munificent  by  fori'e  of  being  magnificent,  would 
give  to  deserving  objects  rather  than  to  others,  but  must 
give  to  some,  that  he  may  be  above  counting  cost,  and 
also  make  men  feel  grateful  and  dependent.  But  I 
think  he  despises,  perhaps  hates,  all  he  confers  favors 
upon.’ " 

The  exaggerated  vanity  of  the  first  part  of  this 
description,  which  certainly  overrates  Brougham’s 
social  qualities,  is  again  quite  as  evident  in  the 
exaggerated  description  of  his  pride  and  contempt 
for  dependants,  at  its  close.  Lord  Brougham  evi¬ 
dently  piqued  himself  on  the  romantic  ruggedness  of 
his  own  character,  and  forgot  the  most  unromantic 
of  all  personal  characteristics,  vanity,  in  this  Salva- 
tor-Rosa-iike  sketch  of  himself. 

How  curious  and  striking  is  the  contrast  between 
the  genius  of  the  two  men  who  alone  in  this  century 
have  risen  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  point  of 
political  fame  by  the  unaided  force  of  their  own  tal¬ 
ents  and  ambition,  —  Brougham  and  Disraeli.  We 
should  say  that  the  great  force  of  the  one  lay  in  hi.s 
intellectual  eamalUy,  —  if  we  may  use  the  expres¬ 
sion,  —  the  absolute  fusion  of  his  passions  and  his 
intelligence,  —  the  stimulus  which  ambition  gave  to 
thought,  vanity  to  knowledge,  contempt  to  savoir- 
faire,  anger  to  insight,  vindictiveness  to  reason,  —  so 
that  his  enemies  often  regarded  him  much  as  De¬ 
mosthenes,  with  that  exquisite  acrimony  which 
Brougham  himself  so  keenly  appreciated,  regarded 
.Xschines,  as  a  sort  of  political  disease  certain  to 
break  out  afresh  whenever  any  new  malady  weak¬ 
ened  the  nation’s  constitution,  hlr.  Disraeli,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  risen  to  the  top  by  the  perfect 
“  detachment  ”  of  his  intellect  from  all  personal  pas¬ 
sions,  by  his  wonderful  power  of  watching,  from  a 
ition  (fiiite  outside  his  own  desires,  what  he  can 
t  do  to  forward  them,  and  striking  in,  either 
without  or  with  the  appearance  of  resentment,  as 
best  suits  his  purpose,  in  the  coolest  spirit  of  general¬ 
ship.  But  Brougham  has  at  least  one  advantage 
over  his  still  more  successful  contemporary.  On 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  fall  we  unfortunately  cannot  as  yet 
philosophize ;  but  we  do  know  that  he  rose  by  cast¬ 
ing  out  the  little  ballast  of  principle  which  he  may 
possibly  —  we  speak  on  mere  hypothesis  —  at  one 
time  have  possessed.  Brougham’s  rise,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  was  not  due  to  any  dereliction  of  principle, 
but  was  finally  barred  by  his  defects.  He  rose  by 
the  vehemence  of  his  best  sympathies ;  he  fell  by  the 
outbreak  of  his  worst  frailties.  He  at  least  earned 
his  success,  —  if  he  also  earned  the  failure  of  his 
latter  days. 
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still  on  their  cheeks,  or  at  most  only  tinged  with  » 
few  preliminary  blushes  at  those  county  balls  which 
may  be  regarded  as  mere  trial  grounds.  Their  en¬ 
joyment  of  everything  is  intense,  and  for  the  last 
few'  weeks  they  have  been  blessed  with  delicious 
weather.  You  may  meet  them  in  the  Park,  and 
know  them  at  once  by  the  genuine  pleasure  with 
which  they  canter  or  walk  their  horses  and  listen  to 
the  talk  of  the  men  who  enjoy  their  freshness.  It  is 
easy  to  single  them  out  from  the  girl  in  her  third  or 
fourth  season,  who  steers  listlessly,  though  skilfully, 
through  the  crowd,  nodding  her  head  perhaps  at  in¬ 
tervals  to  the  dandy  at  her  side,  and  performing  Va¬ 
rious  strategetic  movements  which  to  the  initiated 
disclose  a  practised  knowledge  of  social  diplomacy. 
For  instance,  she  sees  a  man  in  the  distance  whom 
in  the  gratitude  of  her  heart,  which  can  still  be 
moved  by'  a  perfect  waltzcr,  she  promised  last  even¬ 
ing  to  pair  with  here  to-day.  She.  thinks  better  of 
it  now,  —  has  forgotten  all  about  the  waltz,  and 
simply  wants  to  avoid  him.  Note,  then,  the  dexter¬ 
ous  manner  in  which  she  will  manage  (it  might  not 
do  to  resort  to  the  cut  direct ;  that  is  the  resource 
of  your  clumsy  practitioner)  to  put  another  horse 
between  her  and  that  of  her  ineligible  admirer,  or 
to  walk  quietly  behind  him  while  be  is  looking  in 
all  quarters.  Perhaps  in  her  way  out  of  the  gate 
she  will  come  plump  against  him  with  tlie  sweetest 
apologies  and  regrets  for  the  misfortune  she  has 
been  subjected  to.  There  is  still  a  little  love-making 
in  the  world,  despite  the  querulous  denials  of  the 
cynics,  as  any  one  may  perceive  who  attends  the 
dower-shows.  These  are  indeed  perilous  resorts  for 
the  bachelor  unprotected  by  a  sense  of  the  ridiculons 
or  a  taste  for  prevalent  misogyny.  Flowers,  music, 
sunshine,  beautiful  dresses,  and  beautiful  faces  all 
dispose  to  sentiment.  There  is  a  custom  in  modem 
society  which  allows  a  useful  concession  to  the  emo¬ 
tions  for  the  purpose  of  not  wasting  altogether  the 
leasures  of  promenades.  It  it  not  necessary  to 
eep  up  the  fun  beyond  the  immediate  occasion. 
A  lady  who  knows  that  the  man  with  whom  she 
walks  is  acijuainted  with  this  rule  will  permit  a  ce^ 
tain  glow  of  devotedness  in  his  talk,  and  give  him  in 
exchange  for  it  kind  looks,  a  show  of  graceful  co¬ 
quetry  which  she  is  aware  he  is  sensible  enough  to 
understand.  There  is,  after  all,  not  much  harm,  at 
least  before  marriage,  in  a  woman  who  is  gifted  being 
liberal  with  her  accomplishments  and  advantages; 
and  in  fact  by  having  tested  them,  so  to  speak,  she 
can  improve  them  until  she  thinks  fit  to  bestow  he^ 
self  on  some  one  who  can  appreciate  his  happiness. 

Mr.  Trollope,  we  believe,  remarked  that,  on  the 
whole,  love-making  was  a  much  pleasanter  game 
than  croquet,  and  so  it  is.  It  is  only  when  it 
becomes  a  business  that  it  assumes  a  doleful  and  a 
dismal  air.  Nor  is  it  so  mischievous  as  those  who 


There  is  a  pleasant  paper  in  the  Spectator  on 
the  dangers  of  the  month  of  May,  which  warns  all 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  against  thh  sentimental 
perils  of  that  time  of  the  year.  It  is,  of  course,  in 
the  good  old  vein  in  which  we  are  led  up  from  a 
consideration  of  the  psuring  of  birds  to  the  mating 
of  our  own  species,  and  hints  are  given  and  precau¬ 
tions  suggested  on  the  proprieties  which  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  modern  taste  forbids  us  from  repeating. 
But  it  is  impossible  not  to  reflect,  after  a  visit,  for 
instance,  to  the  Park,  the  Royal  Academy,  or  the 
operas,  upon  the  seductive  pleasures  which  -lie  in 
wait  for  those  who  go  in  the  way  of  them  during 
this  month.  The  young  ladies  up  in  town  for  their 
first  season  are  brought  out  with  the  native  bloom 


are  tired  of  it  would  have  us  think.  It  is  reforming 
and  instructive.  “  Sir,”  said  Dr.  Johnson  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Boswell,  —  “  sir,  a  man  who  lives  in  town 
is  less  likely  to  marry  in  haste  than  he  who  lives  in 
the  country.”  And,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  it 
is  curious  that  the  more  a  young  gentleman  gets  of 
flower-shows,  concerts,  and  balls  during  the  season, 
the  less  likely  is  he  to  be  caught.  The  perils  are 
mostly  in  store  for  the  other  sex.  Some  -of  them 
really  suffer  in  the  early  stages  of  their  initiation. 
They  may  not,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  under¬ 
stand  that  two  can  play  at  the  game  of  flirtation, 
having  had  only  a  previous  experience  of  a  curate 
or  two,  who  nearly  died  or  became  ritualistic  on 
their  account,  or  some  young  fledgling  ensign,  or 
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big  boy  from  Oxford  home  for  vacation,  who  adored 
them  as  goddesses.  It  is  different  when  they  are 
taken  in  hand  by  a  man  who  understands  their  little 
nodes  of  conquest,  who  submits  to  them  because  it 
tickles  him  for  the  moment,  and  who,  with  the 
warmest  responses  to  their  gushing  intervals,  is 
ready,  when  it  suits  him,  to  forget  to  leave  a  card 
on  the  family,  or  even  to  ask  the  young  dirt  to  dance. 
The  first  dose  a  girl  receives  of  this,  sort  of  man 
most  be  rather  sickening,  but  it  is  an  ordeal  she 
mast  almost  necessarily  go  through.  There  is  no 
help  for  it. 

The  mistake  that  mothers  make  —  country 
mothers,  who  bring  a  batch  of  girls  to  town  during 
the  season  —  is  in  thinking  that  they  can  get  them 
off  easier  than  in  the  country.  There  is  no  notion 
more  delusive  than  this.  First  of  all,  the  young 
ladies  enter  the  arena  against  numberless  competi¬ 
tors.  They  have,  indeed,  a  chance  at  the  set-out, 
tat  this  seldom  lasts  more  than  a  dozen  or  so  of 
balls  and  morning  concerts.  By  that  time  the  men 
in  the  circle  into  which  they  have  been  brought 
have  criticised  them  thoroughly,  and  marked  them 
down  for  some  special  points,  perhaps,  but  seldom 
for  more.  Even  the  young  gentlemen  whom  they 
have  known  in  the  rural  districts  treat  them  with 
ronsiderable  and  almost  impertinent  independence 
when  they  meet  in  town.  Then,  again,  the  season 
is  taken  by  them  at  so  rapid  a  pace  that  there  is 
scarce  time  for  business.  The  afternoon  tea,  if  well 
established,  is  about  the  only  situation  in  which  a 
young  lady  has  a  fair  chance  of'  using  her  powers  of 
conversation,  though  lately  the  opera  has  been 
found  of  service  as  a  talking-place. 

There  are  thousands  of  girls  in  London  at  this 
moment  brought  hither  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
enjoying  themselves,  and  with  only  collateral  views 
towards  marriage.  But  though  their  mothers  may 
be  quite  content  to  return  with  them  as  they  came, 
still,  there  is  a  lingering  hope  in  the  minds  of  mother 
»nd  daughters  —  a  superstition  akin  to  that  of  the 
peasant,  who  is  supposed  to  believe  that  our  streets 
are  paved  with  gold  —  that  great  catches  are  to  be 
j];ot  in  London  houses  during  the  season,  and  that 
Inck  and  propin(juity  may  help  them.  Now  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  marriages  which  arise  directly  out  of  the 
dinners  and  balb  given  during  the  season  are,  we 
would  venture  to  sjiy,  less  than  the  amount  of  those 
interesting  events  promoted  by  meetings  at  other 
times  of  the  year.  At  first,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  institution  of  the  season  was  intended  to 
relieve  mothers  of  daughters,  but  like  many  other 
things  it  docs  not  now  perform  its  original  function, 
or  does  so  imperfectly.  Overcrowding  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  this.  The  London  season  was  perhaps 
never  fuller  than  it  is  at  present.  The  number  of 
reunion.^  of  all  kinds  has  increased.  The  crush  in 
the  Row  is  greater  than  it  has  been  for  many  years. 
Young  ladies  are  lost  in  this  multitude.  Men  can¬ 
not  afford  to  give  them  more  than  a  minute  or  two 
minutes  at  a  time.  There  are  so  many  more  to  at¬ 
tend  to.  Two  or  perhaps  three  balls  have  to  be  done 
within  the  course  of  a  night  and  that  part  of  next 
morning  which  balls  claim.  In  such  a  whirl  there  js 
hut  a  poor  chance  for  a  matrimonial  triumph,  and  it 
is  a  wonder  that  some  of  the  country  mothers  do  not 
practically  recognize  the  fact. 

It  is  a  pity  for  many  reasons  that  the  water  par¬ 
ties  and  picnics  are  going  out.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  benefit  of  a  partim  quiet  and  a  restoration  of  the 
nerves  by  a  plunge  into  fresh  air,  there  was  in  the 
drive  to  Virginia  Water  or  to  Richmond,  and  the 


incidental  accompaniments  to  such  an  excursion, 
many  compensations  for  the  wearisome  round  of  the 
other  amusements  of  society.  Picnics  were  dressed 
out  of  fashion  by  the  ladies.  They  would  persist  in 
coming  to  them,. not  only  in  the  lightest  and  most 
fragile  of  costumes,  but  in  costumes  which  entailed 
trouble  and  distraction  to  the  wearer,  and  those  who 
took  charge  of  her.  AVe  suspect  that  they  were  the 
motive  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  picnic.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  it  is  rapidly  disappearing,  and  is  being 
left  to  the  male  and  female  ca^  to  indulge  in.  We 
could  better  have  spared  some  other  customs,  but 
fashion  is  inexorable.  The  circumstance,  however, 
reduces  the  perils  of  a  lady’s  season.  The  spooning 
which  took  place  during  water-parties  was  exces¬ 
sive.  It  is  even  now  furnishing  our  artists  with  won¬ 
derfully  suggestive  illustrations.  Fair  women  recline 
at  the  stem  of  a  boat,  and  a  man  with  a  beautiful 
mustache  and  noble  biceps  is  pulling  under  the  ald¬ 
ers  of  a  stream.  They  have  strayed  a  little  from  the 
gay  flotilla,  of  which  you  just  catch  a  glimpse.  Now 
cockneys  make  love  on  ^ard  a  hired  “  Iron  Boat,” 
and  their  sentimental  attitudes  do  not  admit  of  artis¬ 
tic  treatment.  But  they  also  undergo  certain  perib 
which  it  would  not  be  uninteresting  to  study.  Iheir 
natures  are,  however,  more  tough,  at  least  at  the 
onset,  than  those  of  more  cultured  fibie.  A  lady, 
after  three  London  seasons,  seldom  fears  to  be  trou¬ 
bled  with  emotional  distractions.  She  has  had  half  a 
dozen  “  affairs,”  and  is  now  ready  for  a  half  a  dozen 
more.  It  is  not  in  a  cynical  mood  that  we  state  thb, 
but  simply  as  a  social  fact  which  nobody  can  help 
seeing ;  those  who  try  not  to  see  it  may  suffer  for 
their  charity. 


BYRON,  FROM  A  NEAV  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

No  greater  proof  could  be  given  of  the’  renewed 
interest  which  is  being  felt  with  respect  to  Byron, 
his  life,  his  character,*  and  his  works,  than  this  pub¬ 
lication  of  1,000  pages  sent  forth  to  gratify  the 
awakened  European  curiosity.  For  a  time,  the 
author  and  his  productions  almost  ceased  to  affect 
the  pulse  of  the  people.  Earnest  spirits  that  mis¬ 
took,  and  small  evil  spirits  that  maligned  him,  wrote 
or  talked  him  nearly  out  of  public  faVor;  but  a 
man  who  is  much  written  or  spoken  against  natu¬ 
rally  excites  a  desire  to  see  fair  play  awarded  to 
him.  Consequently,  a  new  generation  read  the 
works  over  which  their  fathers  had  quarrelled,  and 
they  found  what,  after  all,  most  of  their  fathers  had 
found,  —  that,  with  many  human  failings,  there  was, 
nevertheless,  in  Byron  a  true  man,  a  great  j^t. 

Thereupon  followed  those  successive  editions  of 
Byron’s  works,  —  editions  for  luxurious  libraries, 
and  editions  even  for  London  boys  who  have  but 
sixpence  to  spend,  and  leisure  to  read  on  a  London 
doorstep,  —  editions  which  prove  the  hold  the  poet 
has  taken  on  the  national  heart,  and  which  would 
seem  to  make  of  this  book  of  Byron’s  particular 
friend,  the  Countess  Guiccioli,  a  work  of  superero¬ 
gation;  for  this  is  the  work  that  has  been  so. long 
announced  and  so  eagerly  expected,  and  _  which 
would  have  been  all  the  better  if  the  lady,  like  the 
other  lady,  did  not  protest  too  much. 

But  when  we  say  that  this  is  the  long-promised 
work  of  the  Countess  Guiccioli,  we  should  add  that 
it  is  published  anonymously.  There  is  no  responsi¬ 
bility  a.ssumed  by  anybody.  The  respectability  of . 
the  publishers  is  the  only  guaranty  (privately  con- 


•  Lord  Byron,  Judged  by  the  WItneaeea  of  his  Life.  (Lord  Byron 
Jagi  par  ies  Temoins  de  sa  Tte.  Puis.) 
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veyed)  of  the  book  being  a  genuine  and  authentic 
work  by  the  celebrated  Ckiuntess  (if  we  may  so  call 
a  Dowager-Marchioness,  the  -widow  of  the  eccentric 
French  Marquis  de  Boissy,  who  had  but  one  joke, 
—  an  affected  hatred  of  perfidious  Albion  !).  But 
the  lady  herself  never  speaks  in  her  own  person ; 
never,  indeed,  speaks  at  all.  She  is  delicately  sug¬ 
gested  now  and  then  in  initials,  and  she  once 
appears  in  full,  in  reference  to  a  remark  by  Byron, 
that  if  he  could  have  marned  the  Countess  Guieci- 
oli,  he  might  have  secured  the  happiness  he  had 
missed  in  this  world,  and  was  never  likely  to  regain. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  the  object  of  the  Countess  to 

[irove  her  hero  perfect,  as  man  and  as  poet  She 
eaves  a  few  shadows,  not  that  she  believes  in  them, 
but  for  artistic  effect  “  Qnchjues  ombres,”  as  she 
says,  “  rendent  le  paj-sage  plus  beau  et  plus  ecla- 
tant” 

The  Italian  lady  begins  by  thinking  it  a  pity 
Byron  was  born  English.  She  contends  that  he 
was  un-English  in  blood,  genius,  tastes,  mind,  and 
especially  in  external  appearance ;  whereas,  a  more 
thorough  young  Englishman  of  his  day  than  Byron 
was  in  most  of  these  matters,  especially  in  his  figure, 
look,  and  bearing,  never  existed.  The  Countess  cites 
Byron’s  own  opinion  on  one  of  these  points :  “  My 
ancestors  are  not  Saxons,”  he  said  ;  “  they  are  Nor¬ 
mans.  My  blood  is  all  meridian.”  One  half  of  this 
opinion  contradicts  the  other.  The  fact  is,  that 
Byron  was  probably  unaware  of  what  he  was,  or,  let 
us  say,  of  what  he  was  not.  He  was  no  more  a 
Byron  of  the  old  Norman  lino  th.an  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  F.aulconbridge  were  legitimate  Pl.ant.agenet«. 
The  heralds,  genealogists,  pedigree-drawers,  and 
compilers  of  peerage-books,  are  inexorable  truth-tell¬ 
ers  in  these  matters,  and  have  no  respect  for  the 
mere  poetry  of  race.  Legitimacy  may  be  as  dull 
as  Faulconbridge  himself  describes  it,  but  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  beautiful  whgn  joined  to  an  entail.  AVhat 
are  we  told  in  Ecclesiastes  ?  “  Wisdom  is  good 
with  an  inheritance.” 

L'  a  Norman  descent  be  really  worth  boasting  of, 
the  Byrons,  if  there  were  any  left  of  the  right  line, 
might  fairly  be  excused  if  they  were  proud  of  their 
genealogy.  The  first  of  them  undoubtedly  came  in 
with  the  Conqueror,  whose  follower,  Ernisius  de 
Burun,  might  have  called  himself  “  Conquistor  ” 
also ;  for,  before  his  audacious  master  had  got  posses¬ 
sion  of  all  England,  Ernisius  w.os  a  notable  landed 
pro])rietor.  Thirty-two  “  lordships  ”  in  the  county 
of  York  paid  him  service  and  furnished  him  with 
revenue.  It  wa.-.  a  very  pretty  beginning,  and  the 
sequel,  down  to  a  certain  point,  was  worthy  of  it. 
Under  Rufus,  eight  lordshijw  in  “  Notts,”  and  five  in 
Derbyshire,  were  added  to  the  territorial  acijuisi- 
tions. 

There  w.as  not  a  nobler  baron  in  the  north  and 
centre  of  England  than  De  Burun ;  but  such  dig¬ 
nity  was  precarious  when  kings  were  capricious  and 
the  law  fle.vible.  King  John  made  over  the  barony 
to  one  of  his  especial  favorites,  William  <le  Briwcrc, 
who  had  more  acres  than  he  well  knew  what  to  do 
with,  and  only  one  son  to  inherit  them.  At  this 
juncture  the  Byrons  disappear,  but  so  do  the  De  Bri- 
weres,  for  the  sole  son  we  have  just  named  was  the 
father  of  five  daughters.  He  had  no  male  heir.  All 
those  ladies  married,  for  each  was  “  a  lass  wl'  a 
.tocher,”  and  the  property  went  among  them  and 
'  their  husbands  ;  but  there  is  no  record  in  the  lord's 
house  to  show  that  the  ancient  barony  by  tenure  fell 
into  and  continued  in  abeyance. 

We  have  said  that  the  Byrons  disappeared,  but 


they  were  not  extinguished.  Perhips  it  may  be 
said  that,  legally,  they  were  extinct.  A  gallant 
bastard  of  the  line  served  to  assert  the  liveliness  of 
the  race.  It  was  one  which,  if  without  a  barony, 
was  not  without  the  honors  of  chivalry ;  and  its 
members  were  alwa^'s  in  the  van  when  king  or 
country  required  their  services.  When  Henry  the 
Eighth  granted  to  Sir  John  Byron,  his  faithful  8e^ 
vant,  the  abbey  and  estates  of  Newstcad,  the  pub¬ 
lic,  probably,  knew  nothing  of  an  illegitimate  ances¬ 
tor,  son  of  an  older  Sir  John,  the  male  descendant 
of  the  De  Buruns,  of  whom  the  lord  of  Newstead 
was  the  representative.  In  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  First  there  were  seven  brothers  Byron,  de¬ 
scendants  of  this  illegitimate  scion  of  their  bouse. 
In  1643  the  king  was  conferring  titles  on  his  friends; 
and  on  the  eldest  of  those  seven  brothers.  Sir  John 
Byron  (for  services  which  culminated  at  Roundway 
Down),  he  bestowed  the  dignity  of  Baron  Byron, 
of  Rochdale,  in  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancasliire. 
Failing  issue,  the  barony  passed  to  the  next  brother. 
From  him  was  descended  the  Byron  who  filled  the 
world  with  his  name,  and  rendered  more  widely 
known  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been  the  name 
of  the  lady  who  here  adds  some  chapters  to  the  pri¬ 
vate  history  of  the  noble  poet 

Thus  they  who  have  said,  as  some  have,  that  in 
nobility  of  descent  the  Byrons  could  not  be  su^ 
passed ;  and  others  who  have  maintained,  as  many 
ti.ave,  that  they  were  not  of  the  older  nobility  at  all, 
—  are  both  a  little  right  and  a  little  wrong.  They 
are  Norman,  no  doubt ;  but  they  only  represent  the 
illegitimate  branch  of  the  family.  There  is  no  real 
disparagement  in  this,  though  a  King  at  Arms  will 
sniff  at  it  The  matter  is  simply  historical. 

Ffom  the  time  of  the  creation  of  Sir  John  Byron 
in  1643  to  the  present  day,  there  have  been  seven 
barons  of  that  name.  Some  of  them  have  been  re- 
mark.able  in  themselves ;  the  wives  of  others  have 
added  notoriety  to  the  name.  Among  the  remark¬ 
able  ladies  figures  the  second  wife  of  the  first  baron 
(the  daughter  of  Ixird  Kilmorey  and  widow  of  Peter 
Warburton).  In  a  dozen  or  so  of  words  Pepyj 
makes  us  understand  her  whole  character.  It  is 
from  him  we  learn  that  she  was  “  the  King's  seven¬ 
teenth  mistress  abroad.  She  did  not  leave  him,” 
says  the  diarist,  “  till  she  had  got  him  to  give  her  an 
order  for  £  4,000  worth  of  plate  to  be  made  for  her. 
But,  by  delays,  thanks  be  to  God  !  she  died  before 
she  had  it." 

What  there  really  was  to  be  proud  of  in  Byron’s 
ancestry,  the  noble  poet  seems  to  have  as  little  known 
as  he  di(l  that  illegitimate  turn  in  the  line,  of  which, 
if  he  f/u/  know  anything,  he  never  let  fall  a  word 
The  Counte.ss  probably  knows  still  less.  Ten  years 
ago  we  pointed  out  that  Byron  was  not  the  first 
poet  of  his  family.  The  third  lord  (1673-95)  wrote 
verses,  and  married  a  Miss  Chaworth,  who  w;is  a 
modest  poetess.  This  Lord  Byron  was  as  proud  of 
his  Norman  descent  as  his  tnoi-e  famous  successor; 
the  greater  poet,  was.  Byrons,  Chaworths,  and 
Noels  were  then  all  socially  united,  as  they-  were  at 
a  later  and  more  eventful  period.  The  two  poet 
lords  lie  together  in  Hucknall  Torkard  Chun-.h,  and 
the  baronial  title  is  now  worn,  not  by  a  descendant 
of  the  author  of  “  Childe  Harold,”  but  by  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  the  junior  male  line  of  the  bard  who  turned  his 
“  hours  of  idleness  ”  into  poetry  at  Newstcad,  some 
time  between  the  reigns  of  Charles  the  Second  and 
William  the  Third. 

The  blood  of  the  lord  whose  reputation  is  vehe¬ 
mently  upheld  in  these  volumes  has  gone  in 
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altogetlier  a  difierent  direction.  The  Countess 
teems  to  think  it  a  strange  matter  that  the  poet’s 
daughter,  Ada,  knew  nothing  of  her  father’s  iMjetry 
till  long  after  she  had  grown  to  woman’s  estate. 
But  there  was  no  more  especial  love  or  capacity  for 
poetry  in  the  mind  of  Ada,  Countess  of  Lovelace, 
than  there  was  in  that  of  old  Admiral  Byron,  or  in 
that  of  her  own  mother,  one  of  whose  e.arliest 
petulant  inquiries  made  to  Lord  Byron,  after  their 
marriage,  w;us  as  to  when  he  intended  to  leave 
off  his  bad  habit  of  writing  verses !  Ada,  their 
daughter,  is  said  to  have  cared  more  for  mathematics 
than  poetry,  which  reminds  us  of  Walter  Scott’s 
eldest  son,  the  major,  who  is  reported  to  have  made 
a  sort  of  merit  of  the  fact  that  he  had  never  read 
a  line  of  one  of  his  father’s  novels.  Ada’s  eldest 
son  inherited  some  of  the  eccentricity  of  liis  grand¬ 
father,  and  some  of  the  thoughtless  impetuosity  of 
her  graiulfather’s  predecessor  in  the  title,  that  Lonl 
Byron,  who,  in  17G5,  quarrelled  with  Mr.  Chaworth 
at  an  inn  in  Pall  Mall,  on  a  paltry  (juestion  of  pre- 
serving  game,  and  suljsequently,  catching  him  alone 
in  another  room  of  the  same  house,  forced  a  duel 
apon  him  without  witnesses,  and  slew  him.  Ada’s 
wn  was  that  inexplicable  young  Lord  Ockham  who 
put  the  wild  poetry  of  his  life  into  wilder  action.  lie 
began  the  world  as  a  midshipman,  came  to  grief, 
served  as  a  common  sailor  on  board  an  American 
merchant  vessel,  and  finally  worked  as  a  d.ay  laborer 
m  Mr.  Scott  Russell’s  ship-yanl,  in  which  occupa¬ 
tion  Lord  Ockham  died,  in  1862,  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty-six.  His  brother,  the  only  living  male 
descendant  of  Byron,  while  heir  t«  his  father’s  earl¬ 
dom  of  Lovelace,  is  a  peer  in  his  own  right  The 
noble  poet’s  widow  succeeded,  in  1856,  to  the  barony 
rf  Wentworth  ;  a  dignity  held,  since  1863,  by'  her 
nandsoh,  who  is  not  unendowed  with  some  of  the 
ityronic  characteristics. 

That  these  were  all  of  the  most  unexceptionable 
quality,  the  Countess  Guiccioli  docs  not  fail  to  insist, 
infer,  or  suggest.  That  she  should  maintain  con¬ 
stancy  in  love  as  being  one  of  Byrt)n’s  characteristics 
may,  perhaps,  excite  a  smile ;  but,  all  things  consid¬ 
ered,  and  a  good  many  have  to  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  it  is,  perhaps,  natur.al  that  she  should 
thus  uphold  the  fidelity  of  a  lover  at  whom  Jove 
must  have  laughed  heartily,  if  ho  really  found  lov¬ 
ers’  perjuries  so  risible  as  he  is  said  to  have  done. 
But,  Madame  la  Conitesse  has  not  always  the  key 
to  the  solution  of  m.atters,  nor  the  necessary  knowl¬ 
edge  where  to  find  it  The  love  passages  between 
Byron  and  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  are  told  at  some 
length,  but  they  are  ill  told ;  and  the  author  not  only 
affirms  that  Byron  had  no  great  deal  of  love  tor 
Lady  Caroline,  but  “  he  suffered  too  much  in  having 
to  play  such  a  part  as  she  imposed  upon  him,  and 
was  therefore  induced  to  bring  her  back  to  rc.ason 
»nd  a  sense  of  duty,  and  thought  he  had  succeeded.” 
Now,  among  the  many  useful  habits  of  Lady  Mor¬ 
gan’s  life  may  be  reckoned  that  of  not  only  preserv¬ 
ing  every  letter,  by  whomsoever  addressed  to  her, 
but  every  enclosure,  albeit  the  sender  desired  that  it 
might  be  returned.  The  most  piipiant  part  of  Lady 
Morgan’s  Memoirs  is  that  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
fcve  affairs  of  the  married  Lady  Caroline,  and  the 
bachelor  poet  and  peer,  then  in  the  brightest  flush 
of  his  fame,  are,  for  the  first  time,  narrated  in  full. 
The  narration  is  made  by  word  of  mouth,  as  in  let¬ 
ters  addressed  by  Lady  Caroline  to  Lady  Morgan, 
and  in  one  letter  enclosed,  written  by  Byron  to  the 
former  highly  impressionable  lady.  No  novel,  de¬ 
picting  manners  of  the  day,  has  anything  in  it  more 


startling,  amusing,  yet  depressing,  than  the  narra¬ 
tion  of  the  fine,  half-mad,  angelic,  demoniacal  Lady 
Caroline  as  she  told  it  to  Lady  Morg  in,  who  at  once 
potted  it  down,  for  the  sake  of  posterity,  in  her  jour¬ 
nal.  Its  vivacity  is  charming  in  itself,  still  more  so 
when  contrasted  with  the  even  monotonous  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Countess’s  story. 

We  there  see  the  flighty  woman  who  claimed 
Moore,  Rogers,  and  Spencer  for  her  lovers,  as 
rendered  mad  to  see  tlie  new  poet,  some  part  of 
whose  “  Childe  Harold  ”  has  just  exalted  her  into  a 
sort  of  paradisaical  intoxication,  —  if  there  be  such 
a  thing.  “  lie  has  a  club-foot,  and  bites  his  nails  1  ” 
said  Rogers ;  but  “  the  women  were  all  throwing 
their  he.ads  at  him,”  and  Lady  Westmoreland  took 
Lady  Caroline  up  to  fling  hers,  he.art  and  all,  in  the 
same  direction.  On  beholding  him  nearer,  however, 
the  eccentric  aspirant  murmured,  “  Mad,  —  bad,  — 
and  dangerous  to  know  !  ”  and  turned  away.  The 
words  were  really  as  applicable  to  herself  as  to  the 
young  poet,  who  was  being  “  suffocated  ”  by  “  the 
women.”  Subsequently,  I.,ord  Byron  called  on 
Lady  Caroline.  “  Rogers  and  Jloore,”  she  told 
L^dy  Morgan,  ”  were  standing  by  me  ;  I  was  on  the 
sofa.  I  had  just  come  in  from  riding.  I  was  filthy 
and  heated.  When  Lord  Byron  was  announced,  I 
flew  out  of  the  room  to  wa.sh  myself.  AVhen  I 
returned,  Rogers  said,  ‘  Lord  Byron,  you  are  a 
happy  man.  Lady  Caroline  has  been  sitting  here  in 
all  her  dirt  with  us,  but,  when  you  were  announced, 
she  flew  to  beautify  herself.’  ”  Such  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  ;  and  for  nine  months  following  it.  Lord  Byron 
“  almost  lived  at  Jlelliourne  House,”  which  was  the 
“centre  of  all  gayety,  at  least  in  appearance.” 
Byron  swept  .all  the  habituex  awajq  made  the  lady 
happy  by  his  homage,  and  her  mother  miserable  till 
the  connection  was  broken  oflf,  and  Lady  Caroline 
agreed  to  withdraw  to  the  paternal  mansion  in 
Ireland.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  her  departure 
that  LoihI  Byron  wrote  a  letter  (in  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  passages  occur)  to  Lady  Caroline,  who  communi¬ 
cated  it  to  Lady  Morgan ;  the  preservation  of  which 
document  by  the  latter  lady  furnishes  us  with 
evidence  how  inaccurately  the  Countess  Guiccioli 
holds  the  threads  of  this  somewhat  dishevelled 
romance,  when  she  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
“  my  lord  ”  did  not  much  care  for  the  love-stricken 
married  lady,  and  that  he  exerted  himself  to  induce 
her  to  resume  the  path  of  reason  and  duty.  The 
letter  breathes  words  that  burn,  assurances  of  love 
made  in  a  tone  the  most  likely  to  lead  a  woman  of 
fierce  passions  and  tender  affections,  like  Lady  Cai> 
oline,  to  utter  ruin  and  disgrace:  — 

“My  DE.annsT  Carouxe:  If  tears  which  you 
saw,  and  know  I  am  not  apt  to  shed,  — if  the  agitation 
in  which  I  parted  from  you,  —  agitation  which  you 
must  have  perceived  through  the  whole  of  this  most 
nervous  affair,  did  not  commence  until  the  moment 
of  leaving  you  approached,  —  if  all  I  have  said  and 
done,  and  am  still  but  too  re.ady  to  say  and  do,  have 
not  sufficiently  proved  wh.at  my  real  feelings  are, 
and  must  ever  be  towards  you,  my  love,  I  have  no  • 
other  proof  to  offer.  God  knows,  1  wish  you  happy  ; 
and  when  I  quit  you,  or  rather  j’ou  from  a  sense  of 
duty  to  your  husband  and  mother,  quit  me,  you 
shall  acknowledge  the  truth  of  what  I  a^in  promise 
and  vow,  that  no  other  in  word  or  deed  shall  ever 
hold  the  place  in  my  affections,  which  is,  and  shall 

be,  most  sacred  to  yon,  till  I  am  nothing . I  shall 

have  a  pride,  a  melancholy  pleasure,  in  suflfering 
what  you  yourself  can  scarcely  conceive,  for  you  do 
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not  know  me . Do  you  think  now  1  am  cold 

and  stem  and  wilful?  will  ever  others  think  so? 
will  your  mother  ever  —  that  mother  to  whom  we 
must  indeed  sacrifice  much  more,  —  much  more  on 
my  part  than  she  shall  ever  know  or  can  imagine  ? 
‘  Promise  not  to  love  you,’  ah,  Caroline,  it  is  past 
promising.  But  I  shall  attribute  all  concessions  to 
the  proper  motive,  and  never  cease  to  feel  all  that 
you  have  already  witnessed,  and  more  than  can 
ever  be  known  but  to  my  Own  heart,  —  perhaps  to 
yours.  May  God  protect,  forgive,  and  bless  you 
ever  and  ever,  more  than  ever  —  Your  most  at¬ 
tached,  Byrox. 


“  P.  S.  — ....  Is  there  anythin"  in  earth  or  heav- 
'en  that  would  have  made  me  so  happy  as  to  have 
made  you  mine  long  ago  ?  and  not  less  now  than 
then,  but  more  than  ever  at  this  time.  You  know  I 
would  with  pleasure  give  up  all  here  and  beyond 
the  grave  for  you,  and  in  refraining  from  this,  must 
my  motives  be  misunderstood  ?  I  care  not  who 
knows  this.” 


And  all  this  outpouring  of  what  is  called  “  heart  ” 
is  made  to  a  married  woman,  who  writes  to  Lady 
Morgan,  by  way  of  comment,  “  William  ”  (her  hus¬ 
band,  afterwards  Lord  Melbourne)  “  loved  me  so 
much,  that  he  forgave  me  all,  and  only  implored 
me  to  remain  ” ;  and  of  whom  she  says  at  another 
time,  “  He  cared  nothing  for  my  morals.  I  might 
flirt  and  go  about  with  what  men  I  pleased.  He 
was  privy  to  my  affair  arith  Lord  Byron,  and 
laughed  at  it.  His  indolence  rendered  him  insensi¬ 
ble  to  everything.”  Soon  after,  the  lover,  whose 

Eassion  was  never  to  die  married,  broke  away  from 
is  wife  (not  bearing  all  the  blame  himself),  and 
thenceforth  cast  what  he  called  hb  love,  like  Israel’s 
incense,  upon  every  shrine. 

Following  the  Countess  up  and  down  her  book  is 
not  unlike  following  an  ignis  fatuus,  so  irregular  are 
her  movements.  She  analyzes  the  portraits  of  her 
idol,  treats  of  his  religion,  goes  back  to  bis  child¬ 
hood  and  early  friendships,  e.xalts  him  as  father, 
brother,  and  son,  praises  the  qualities  of  his  heart, 
makes  note  of  his  benevolence  and  humanity,  is 
ecstatic  on  the  virtues  of  his  soul,  lauds  a^ain  his 
constancy,  his  courage,  his  strength  of  mind,  his 
modesty,  and  gets  back  again  to  the  virtues  of  his 
soul,  for  which  one  chapter  alone  does  not  suffice. 
Then,  having  dwelt  long  on  a  generosity  which  was 
elevated  to  the  height  o9  heroism,  she  justifies  him 
in  long  chapters  against  the  various  charges  con¬ 
nected  with  vices  and  defects ;  and  from  which  we 
are  urged  to  jironounce  him  not  guilty  of  irritability, 
instability,  misanthropy,  pride,  and  vanity ;  or,  if 
guilty,  then  with  extenuating  circumstances.. 

Having  got  thus  far,  we  are  hurried  back  to  the 
old  tale  of  his  marriage  and  its  consequences,  from 
which  we  .are  taken  to  dissertations  on  his  exquisite 
gayety,  his  equally  exquisite  melancholy,  and 
finally  the  peer  and  poet’s  irresistible  affinities  for 
the  truth.  In  short,  the  volumes  are  rather  a  pane¬ 
gyric  than  a  biography.  The  writer’s  own  experi¬ 
ences  of  Byron  in  his  social  character  are  not  given, 
and  there  is  scarcely  an  anecdote  that  is  new  in  the 
two  volumes.  Extracts  from  the  works  of  contem¬ 
poraries  who  knew  him  well  are  plentiful,  but  they 
are  all  from  contemporary  works  in  which  he  was 
praised.  There  is  nothing  taken  from  such  testi¬ 
mony  as  Leigh  Hunt  gave  in  his  Reminiscences,  for 
which  Moore,  so  to  speak,  skinned  Hunt  alive,  in 
verses  which  for  severity,  and  in  part  for  injustice, 
have  perhaps  never  been  equalled.  Yet  Moore  for- 


fot  that  silence  may  be  as  damning  as  words. 

loore  himself  cast  the  heaviest  reproach  against 
Byron  when  he  consented  to  the  suppression  of 
Byron’s  autobiography ;  and  every  one  concluded 
that  Mr.  Chaworth  had  been  murdered,  in  the 
famous  duel,  by  Lord  Byron,  1765,  as  he  remained 


silent  on  being  asked  if  he  had  been  fairly  dealt 
with  by  his  ^versary.  The  Countess  herself  is 


fain  to  confess  that  her  book  may  be  looked  upon 
just  now  as  a  eulogiuiii,  and  nothing  more,  but  she 
is  satisfied  that  by  and  by  it  must  be  accepted  as  a 
justification. 

Yet  some  of  the  justificative  pieces  are  of  a  sin¬ 
gular  quality.  We  are  told  that  Byron  w.as  very 
desirous  to  procure  for  his  natural  daughter  Allegra 
a  truly  religious  and  moral  education ;  to  secure 
which  he  shut  her  up  in  a  mon.astery  of  Romagna, 
and  himself  inculcated  charity  to  her,  by  forbidding 
her  to  learn  English,  and  by  leaving  her  in  his  will 
£  5,000  on  condition  she  never  married  an  English¬ 
man.  Yet  she  lies  in  English  earth,  at  Harrow. 
Her  body,  Rogers  says,  was  brought  over  in  two 
packages,  that  no  one  might  suspect  what  it  was. 

Byron’s  religious  belief  was,  no  doubt,  much  more 
orthodox  than  it  pleased  him  to  allow  it  to  be 
thought.  He  exaggerated  his  faults  in  everything; 
in  nothing  more  than  in  religious  matters.  In  pri¬ 
vate,  he  saw,  or  affected  to  see,  no  contradictions  in 
Scripture.  The  only  difficulty  he  could  not  su^ 
mount  was  that  presented  by  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment.  He  thought  it  unworthy  of  and  Irrecon¬ 
cilable  with  a  Christian  system  of  love  and  charity. 
Could  he  have  been  ignorant  that  it  was  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  the  old  mythology  ?  It  is  in  the  Homer¬ 
ic  hymns,  where  Apollo  threatens  the  baby  imp 
Mercury,  unless  the  latter  reveal  the  hiding-place  of 
Phoebus’s  cows,  to  plunge  him  in  Tartarus,  where 
evil-doers  bum  forever  and  are  never  consumed? 
Byron  occasionally  asserted,  or  pretended,  regret 
that  he  was  not  bora  a  Roman  Catholic  ;  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  purgatory  was  so  consoling,  he  thought. 

This  no  more  proves  religious  feeling  than  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  Byron  having  loved  his  friends  with 
more  intensity  than  they  sometimes  loved  him,  proves 
that  he  was  worthy  of  a  warmer  friendship  on  their 
part.  It  tends  to  show  that  he  was  not  so  faultless 
as  the  Countess  would  have  us  consider  him.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  he  had  noble  impulses,  and  could  give 
them  the  rein.  As  the  author  remarks :  “  It  has  been 
said  of  Chilteaubriand,  that,  if  he  had  a  generous  act 
to  perform,  he  longed  to  perform  It  on  his  balcony ; 
whereas  Lord  Byron  had  rather  have  got  through  it 
in  the  cellar,”  —  where,  metaphorically,  he  often 
went,  and  came  up  again  to  light  with  some  aflect.a- 
tion  of  cruel  action.  Among  the  testimonies  cited  to 
prove  Byron’s  modesty  with  regard 'to  his  talents  and 
renown,  of  which  there  is  little  question,  the  Count¬ 
ess  cites  (in  French)  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Moore, 
from  Newstead,  in  which  he  says :  “  I  can  promise 
you  Balnea  Vina,  and,  if  you  like  sport,  shooting 
over  4,000  acres,  besides  fire,  books,  and  full  liberty. 

H - wiU  bore  you,  I  fear,  with  his  verses  :  but,  for 

my  part,  I  will  say  with  Martial,  nil  recitaho  tihi ; 
and  certainly  this  last  promise  ought  not  to  be  the 
one  that  will  tempt  you  the  least.”  We  should  lik» 
to  know  what  sort  of  commodity  the  Countess  sup¬ 
poses  “  Balnea  Vina  ”  to  be.  She  may,  however,  be 
excused  for  not  being  acquainted  with  the  lines  of 
Ausonius :  — 


“  Balnea,  vina,  Venus,  corrumpunt  corpora  nostra. 

Sed  vitam  faciunt,  balnea,  vina,  Venus.” 

The  Countess  is  bold  in  denying  her  hero’s  beset- 
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ting  sin  of  affectation.  He  would  dine,  in  company, 
onnard  biscuit  and  soda-water,  or  mashed  potato 
drenched  with  vinegar,  just  to  be  thought  “  stern  ” 
in  his  diet ;  but  be  was  supping  on  choice  viands 
when  the  other  guests  were  going  to  bed,  and  he 
wrote  verses  easily  after  supping  heavily.  There 
was  a  spirit  of  fun  mixed  up  with  his  affectation,  as, 
for  instance,  when  he  travelled  in  Italy  with  Rogers, 
and  contrived  to  take  him  through  all  the  beautiful 
parts  when  it  was  dark.  Byron  loved  the  beautiful, 
nevertheless,  just  as  he  admired  Shakespeare,  al¬ 
though  he  depreciated  him,  as  Sheridan  affected  to 
do ;  and  we  do  not  believe  that  he  had  no  feeling 
for  the  fine  arts  because  he  happened  to  say  to  Hob- 
house,  who  was  boring  him  for  his  opinion  of  the 
Parthenon,  as  they  stood  gazing  at  it,  “  Well,  it ’s 
very  like  the  Mansion  House.”  As  for  those  who 
profess  to  find  in  the  construction  of  his  verse  a  proof 
that  he  had  no  ear  for  music,  we  refer  them  to 
“  Yet  are  thy  skies  as  blue,”  which  so  impressed 
Campbell,  and  then  leave  them  to  their  delusions ; 
and  in  his  pious  fondness  for  his  “  poor  dear  moth¬ 
er,”  we  shall  always  have  implicit  confidence,  al¬ 
though  he  did  gently  prick  her  arm  with  a  pin  when, 
in  his  childhood,  he  sat  with  her  in  the  pew  at  Ab¬ 
erdeen,  and  was  weary  of  the  service. 

Finally,  Byron  chose  to  paint  .his  own  portrait, 
with  his  own  pencil,  after  his  own  manner;  and  his 
natural  disposition  was  for  burlesijue  and  caricature. 
People  followed  his  own  fashion  and  their  natural 
dispositions  by  accepting  the  worst  view  of  him,  and 
turning  his  venial  errors  into  crimes.  He  had  one 
foot  shorter  than  the  other,  and  people  who  thought 
his  poetry  profane  called  him  club-footed,  and  char¬ 
itably  made  some  reference  to  Satan. 

But,  after  all,  Byron  was  his  own  worst  enemy. 
He  aflected  feelings  about  wicked  things  for  which 
very  good  people,  whom  he  delighted  to  lerrify, 
gave  him  full  credit  on  his  own  assurance.  There¬ 
with  he  has  paid  a  terrible  penalty,  under  which  he 
had  welldigh  made  utter  shipwreck.  But  the  ves¬ 
sel  of  his  fame  has  righted  herself,  and  his  country¬ 
men  can  afford  to  forgive  him  his  •errors  of  life  and 
of  writing.  He  who  died  at  Missolonghi,  in  1824, 
when  little  more  than  thirty-six  years  of  age,  making 
the  usually  glad  Easter  a  season  of  mourning  and 
sorrow  to  all  Greece,  may  have  left  —  did  in  fact, 
leave  — an  inheritance  of  some  painful  memories  to 
his  country,  but  therewith  an  increase  of  riches  to 
her  literature  which  should  make  of  all  Englishmen 
his  grateful  heirs  forever. 


PUNISHMENT  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  OLD. 

Gukat  as  we  think  ourselves  in  science,  ingen¬ 
ious  device,  and  huge  construction,  it  must  after  all 
be  admitted  that  we  fall  very  far  short  of  our  pro¬ 
genitors,  and  that  not  merely  in  matters  of  no  mo¬ 
ment,  but  in  almost  all  great  and  noble  things,  from 
the  building  of  a  church  or  the  forging  of  a  stout 
blade  up  to  a  good  hard-hitting  prize  fight.  The 
very  best  of  our  painters  would  rejoice  to  hold  a 
taper  to  Raphael  or  Rubens;  but  whether  they 
would  be  altogether  worthy  of  the  office  is  quite 
another  thing.  Our  poets  would  sing  very  small 
Ih^I  beside  Dante  or  Chaucer ;  though  we 
hl^F  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  one  or  two 
of  them  could  earn  a  five-shilling  fine  for  “  brawl¬ 
ing  ”  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than  the  latter,  or  get 
up  a  seditious  riot  as  cleverly  as  the  former.  I)  ew 
of  our  architects,  we  suspect,  could  pass  the  ordeal 
applied  to  freemasons  in  those  days.  Even  Mr. 


Bennet  himself  would  be  compelled  to  hide  his  di¬ 
minished  head  in  presence  of  the  horologer  who 
constructed  the  clock  that  ornamented  the  dome  of 
Dantzic.  The  bonnets  and  chignons  of  1868  are 
very  fair  in  their  way,  but  they  are  the  merest  trifles 
in  comparison  with  the  superb  head-dresses  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  it  was  usual  to  enlarge  the 
city  gates  to  admit  the  tower  of  coils  that  rose  story 
on  story  over  every  pretty  face.  The  heaviest  swell 
among  us  would  cut  a  remarkably  poor  figure  beside 
a  Gaveston,  a  Courtney,  a  Bonnivet,  or  a  Bussy 
d’Amboize ;  or  rather,  any  of  these  gallants  would 
cut  a  very  poor  figure  in  him,  for  assuredly  they 
would  cither  disdain  to  recc^nize  his  existence  as  “  a 
man  and  a  brother,”  or  drill  a  few  holes  in  his  body 
for  presuming  to  aspire  to  their  fellowship  in  such  un¬ 
worthy  garb.  And  even  that  battle  of  battles  which 
poets  sang,  and  bishops,  it  is  whispered,  consecrated 
with  their  presence,  —  the  combat  between  Sayers 
and  Heenan,  —  was  as  a  satjT  to  Hyperion  contrast¬ 
ed  with  the  tournament  in  splendor,  in  gallantry,  and 
especially  in  black  eyes  and  bloody  noses.  But  if 
we  were  called  on  to  name  anything  in  particular 
in  which  a  great  falling  oflf  from  the  past  is  visible 
we  should  certaialy  designate  the  gibbet  as  one  of 
the  little  matters  in  which  we  have  most  degenerated 
from  the  perfection  of  our  sires. 

It  is  only  after  tediousin||^tigatIon,  and  with 
much  reluctance,  tha^|tffl^R>ught  to  hang  up  an 
occasional  scoundre^^^^^Vare  glad  of  any  ex¬ 
cuse  that  may  ena^^^^^Hispense  with  the  last 
disgusting  act  of  But  our  ancestors 

were  not  so  squeamil^^|Rheir  view  axe  and  cord 
were  specifics  for  eve^^lisorder  that  could  affect 
the  body  politic,  and  they  applied  both  unrelent¬ 
ingly.  And  we  are  even  more  unworthy  of  our 
sires  in  the  matter  of  secondary  inflictions.  Penal 
servitude  and  transportation  may  be  excellent 
things  in  their  way  ;  but  our  fine  old  English  gen¬ 
tlemen  and  their  foreign  contemporarie.s  would  have 
scoffed  at  such  effeminate  devices.  Did  any  one 
among  these  dangeroas  classes  exhibit  a  taste  for 
illegal  drilling,  or  handling  edged  tools  —  sword  or 
en  —  in  a  dangerous  way,  or  taking  a  sly  aim  from 
ehind  a  wall  —  they  seldom  bothered  themselves 
with  mere  humdrum  precautionary  measures,  but 
proceeded  at  once  to  place  a  restraint  on  his  pro¬ 
pensities  by  that  particular  form  of  ventilation 
which  his  case  suggested. 

There  were  few  thiqgs  in  those  good  old  days 
that  m^t  not  be  rendered  criminal  according  to 
the  temper  of  the  particular  time  and  tyrant.  Did 
a  court  physician  fail  to  cure,  they  hung  him  up  or 
cut  him  down  as  happened  to  be  most  convenient ; 
nor  was  he  much  better  off  when  the  utmost  success 
attended  his  efforts.  Cottier,  the  physician  of  Louis 
XL,  atoned  for  the  skill  with  which  he  had  pro¬ 
longed  the  hated  life  of  his  master,  with  a  fine  of 
fifty  thousand  crowns,  —  equal  to  as  many  pounds 
of  our  money.  And  doubtless  he  considered  l}im- 
self  not  all  unlucky  to  escape  so  easily,  for  the  two 
Augustine  monks  who  undertook  the  cure  of  Charles 
the  Mad,  when  every  sensible  practitioner  shrank 
from  the  task,  were  beheaded  and  quartered  on  the 
next  relapse  of  their  patient. 

And  the  merchant  of  “  lang  syne  ”  was  no  better 
off  than  the  surgeon.  An  archbishop  of  Cologne 
once  built  a  strong  castle  at  the  intersection  of  four 
roads,  and  presented  it,  with  his  blessing,  to  a  poor 
relation  who  had  been  in  the  army.  \Vhen  the 
soldier  desired  to  be  informed  how  he  was  to  main¬ 
tain  his  garrison,  since  the  excellent  prelate  'had 
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omitted  to  Assipi  him  a  salary,  the  latter  replied 
very  significantly  by  pointing  out  the  situation  of 
the  fortress,  and  the  poor  relation  mside  such  good 
use  of  the  hint  that  be  dieil  a  millionnairc.  Indeed, 
it  was  not  a  remarkable  thing  in  those  days  for  gen¬ 
tlemen  to  break  up  every  road  except  that  one 
which  led  immediately  under  their  battlements,  in 
order  to  facilitate  their  pillage  of  the  trader.  Some¬ 
times  when  the  neighboring  princes  found  them¬ 
selves  in  difficulties,  they  made  war  on  the  rich 
burghers,  especially  of  Flanders,  robbing  and  rav¬ 
aging  until  the  merchants  came  to  terms;  and 
bou^t  them  off,  while  those  who  had  no  such  prey 
handy  betook  them  to  what  was  termed  “  borrow¬ 
ing,”  —  a  transaction  the  nature  of  which  is  very 
neatly  illustrated  bwthe  following  anecdotes.  The 
good  people  of  Ghem,  having  once  upon  a  time  lent 
our  Edward  111.  two  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
ventured  several  years  after  to  request  payment,  — 
a  proceeding  so  preposterously  absurd  thtft  it  drew 
roars  of  laughter  from  the  Lords  of  the  Council  to 
whom  the  deputies  applied.  Nor  was  this  by  any 
means  harsh  treatment.  The  lively  Duke  of  Or¬ 
leans,  having,  in  a  fit  of  religious  fervor,  vowed  to 
pay  his  debts,  called  his  creditors  together  by  sound 
of  trumpet.  He  really  was  sincere,  and  made  what 
he  considered  ample  arrangements,  but  be  reckoned 
without  his  host.  Tkjerowd,  eight  hundred  and 
upwards,  that  prcscn^B|^|||elvcs  at  the  appointed 
time,  horrified  him,  of  being  able  to 

satisfy  tlicm  otherwis^^^^^^Bl  a  dozen  or  so  by 
way  of  example,  and  rest  with  hideous 

threats  as  to  what  woulo^^fPRiould  they  still  per¬ 
sist  in  teasing  him  witn^ieir  paltry  bills.  And 
Charles  the  Vile,  of  Navarre,  wpiared  an  account 
in  a  similar  way.  Henry  of  Transt:uttar  having  ex- 
pelle<l  his  brother,  Peter  the  Cruel,  the  latter  was 
returning  to  his  dominions,  escorted  by  the  Black 
Prince  and  thirty  thousand  men.  As  Charles  held 
the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  both  brothers  applied  to 
him,  —  the  one  otl’ering  a  couple  of  towns  for  free 
passage,  and  the  other  a  large  sura  that  the  defiles 
might  be  barred.  The  offers  were  equally  tempting, 
*and  Charles  made  up  his  mind  to  earn  them  both. 
He  took  the  money,  and  then  excused  himself  from 
obstructing  the  march  of  the  invaders  by  hiring  one 
Oliver  dc  !Mauny  to  w.aylay  him,  and  clap  him  in 

Sfison.  When  the  Black  Prince  had  passed,  the 
[ing  of  Navarre  demanded  his  release.  But  de 
Mauny  had  profited  too  well  by  his  employer’s  ex- 
ami>le  to  keep  strictly  to  his  bargain.  He  pocketed 
his  hire,  and  then,  aftecting  to  consider  the  king  as 
a  true  prisoner  of  war,  refnsed  to  part  with  him 
except  on  the  customary  terms,  —  a  large  ransom. 
Most  people  would  have  given  way  to  anger  under 
such  barefaceil  extortion ;  but  not  so  Charles,  who, 
thoroughly  appreciating  such  a  petty  piece  of  per¬ 
fidy,  even  when  exercbed  on  himself,  chuckled  over 
it  with  the  greatest  relish,  and,  in  short,  agrce<l  at 
once^  to  his  very  gootl  friend’s  demand.  The  latter, 
perfectly  satisfied  with  himself  and  everybody  else, 
consented  to  accompany  the  Vile  one  to  Tudela  in 
order  to  receive  his  pay,  which  he  did  directly  ho 
entered  the  town,  —  only  it  was  on  the  scaffold,  and 
from  the  hands  of  the  hangman.  Of  course  it  re¬ 
quired  some  little  dexterity  to  induce  close-fisted 
people  to  part  with  tlieir  cash  on  such  ternos ;  but 
the  kings  and  princes  of  the  Mhldle  Ages  were  al¬ 
ways  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  the  Tudors  and 
Plantagencts  brilliantly  so.  Everybody  knows  bow 
King  John  coaxed  a  loan  from  the  Hebrew,  and 
such  persuasives  as  a  few  weeks’  lodging  in  the 


pleasant  domicile  called  “  Little  Ease,”  pr  a  cam-  , 
paign  as  a  conunon  ‘soldier  against  the  wild  bor¬ 
derers,  were  applied  with  success  to  an  obstinate 
banker  by  the  last  Royal  Harry.  It  need  scarcely 
be  said  that  the  example  of  the  king  was  never  lost 
upon  the  courtier.  And  thus  —  so  far  as  his  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  powerful  extended  —  ihe  wealthy 
plebeian  was  in  a  perpetual  dilemma.  It  was  dan¬ 
gerous  to  lend  and  equally  so  to  withhold.  For 
when  a  creditor  became  too  importunate,  a  judicious 
application  of  whip,  knife,  or  noose,  abateil  the  nui¬ 
sance;  while  the  capitalist  who  refused  to  do  a  little 
bill  ran  the  risk  of  having  himself  and  his  business 
suspended  together. 

But  violence  was  then  the  universal  remedy. 
Nothing  could  mitigate  the  horrors  of  famine  or 
pestilence  like  a  ma-sacre  of  the  Jews  and  lepers; 
and  it  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  put 
down  a  popular  tumult  by  stringing  to  .the  trees,  or 
still  more  convenient  sign-posts,  ra  many  of  the  mob 
as  authority  could  contrive  to  lay  hands  on.  Here 
are  a  coupie  of  instances,  taken  almost  at  random 
out  of  ten  thousand.  The  Crmsaders  brought  the 
leprosy  homo  from  the  East,  and  uncleanly  habits, 
bad  food,  and  defective  sanitary  arrangements,  ren¬ 
dered  it  for  a  pcrio<l  a  really  formidable  epidemic, 
while  its  loathsome  nature  invested  it  with  exceed¬ 
ing  terror.  The  lepers  were  everywhere  immured  j 
in  hosplt.ils,  which  were  erected  and  maintained  by  | 
charity. 

Between  1314  and  1321  a  series  of  famines  and  I 
pestilences  destroyed  vast  multitudes,  probably  a  | 
third  of  the  whole  population  of  Europe.  In  the  i 
last  of  those  years  startling  rumors  were  hoard  in 
all  directions.  It  was  told  that  the  Spanish  Moors  , 
had  determined  to  exterminate  the  Christians  from  ! 
the  face  of  the  earth  ;  that  they  had  employed  the  | 
Jews  to  effect  their  purpose  ;  that  the  Jews,  again,  , 
bad  deputed  the  task  to  the  lepers,  and  that  these  ! 
iniserabledieings  had  agrceel  to  carry  out  the  strange 
design  by  infecting  all  the  healthy  round  tbcm  with 
their  own  hideous  malaily.  It  was  further  stated 


that  the  lepers  had  actually  deliberated  the  matter  | 
in  four  grand  convoe.ation.s,  attended  by  deputies 
from  every  l.ozar-hoiise  in  Europe,  with  the  e.xcep- 
tion  of  two  in  England,  —  an  e.xception  which  gave  I 
the  story  a  greater  seeming  of  reality ;  anil  that  ■ 
they  had  firtally  decided  to  effect  their  object  by  | 
pmsoning  all  the  springs,  and  by  the  still  more 
dreaded  means  of  magic  spells.  The  story  w'as  ex-  i 
actly  suited  to  the  era,  and  was  everywhere  greedily  j 
credited,  especially  in  France,  whose  king  and  peo-  ^ 
pie  took  the  lead  in  punishing  the  assumed  CTimi- 
nals.  That  country  was  soon  in  one  of  its  numer-  [ 
ous  tiger  fits,  —  and,  it  need  scarcely  be  added,  the  | 
scene  of  unutterable  horrors.  Here,  the  lazar- 
honscs  and  their  inmates  were  burnt  together ;  j 
tliere,  the  lepers  were  pushed  at  the  point  of  the  j 
lance  into  the  nearest  river ;  in  other  quarters,  ^ 
again,  they  were  stoned  to  death,  or  hunted  down, 
and  slaughtered  like  wolves ;  wliile  the  few  sur-  | 
vivors  endeavored,  too  often  in  vain,  to  shelter  their  j 
wretchedness  among  the  woods  and  rocks.  Occa-  I 
sionally,  indeed,  affection  rose  stronger  than  disgust 
and  terror,  and  snatched  the  victim  from  destruc¬ 
tion,  or  sought  to  mitigate  his  fate  by  shari^Qt 
with  him.  But  as  for  the  Jews,  they  expcricBn 
no  mercy  whatever.  Such  of  tliem  as  escaped  in¬ 
stant  massacre  were  committed  to  prison  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  torture.  Their  shrieks  of  agony  rang 
from  eveiT  dungeon  ;  and,  when  these  were  stilled, 
a  thousand  fires  blaz^  to  devour  them,  — 160,  in- 


cludiag  Boale  aail  feuuile,  Infant  and  granilsire,  p«r- 
iikiag  iR  »  stngte  one  at  ToikIcMce.  It  was  not  until 
tbe  eooiKenccaMBt  of  another  reign  that  these  atro¬ 
cities  ceased ;  and  then  “  acts  ot  grace  ”  were  put 
forth,  which  —  admitting  the  reality  of  the  conspir¬ 
acy  and  the  justice  of  the  punishi^nt  inflieteil  — 
advised  tliat  the  revenues  of  the  lazar-houses  might 
be  reetorud  ;  that  such  of  the  unfortunate  lepers  as 
bad  escaped,  and  who  were  sternly  prolubited  from 
following  any  occupation  by  which  tMy  could  main¬ 
tain  theoiselves,  might  be  mercifully  jpermitted  to 
lire  on  by  the  help  of  charity,  that  is,  supposing 
charity  not  to  have  been  killed  off  so  for  as  they 
were  concerned  the  horrible  accusation ;  and 
that  the  Jews  might  be  allowed  to  leave  their 
prisons  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  in  order  to  raise 
the  money  bj'  which  the  great  favor  of  exile  was  to 
be  Ixmglit.  Nor  did  the  oceasionivl  rioter  fore  very 
much  better  than  Jew  or  leper.  In  the  reign  m 
Henry  III.  the  Londoners  happened  to  quarrel  with 
the  people  of  Westminster  at  a  wrestling-match. 
The  former  grew  riotons,  broke  a  good  many  heads, 
ami  pulled  down  several  houses,  —  mncli  to  the 
amusement  of  nobllit}'  and  knighthood,  which  hap¬ 
pened,  in  considerable  force,  to  be  looking  on.  But 
the  rioters  having  foolishly  extended  the  latter  por¬ 
tion  of  their  performance  to  some  tenements  be- 
longiug  to  the  Abbot  of  Westminster,  the  aspect  of 
things  underwent  a  great  change  in  tbe  view  of  the 
lordly  proprietors.  The  latter  instantly  mounted 
and  charged,  capturing  several  dozens  of  the  mob, 
and  dispersing  the  rest.  The  ringlciulers  were 
banged  at  once,  without  form  or  process,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  captives  dismissed,  with  their  feet 
chopped  off.  . 

The  thousands  who  die<l  for  witchcraft  show  how 
dangerous  it  was  to  be  ugly  oi*  p*or  in  the  “  glorious 
days  of  old  ” ;  and,  as  hundreds  of  instances  attest, 
it  was  almost  as  fatal  to  be  conspicuous  for  wealth, 
and  especially  for  Ix^auty.  Indeed,  from  the  days 
of  Elgiva  to  those  of  Mivy  Stuart,  a  frir  lady  is 
scarcely  ever  mentioned  by  the  Chroniclers  except 
as  tlie  subject  of  a  tragedy.  Xor  are  we  without 
reconled  instances  of  gentlemen  who  were  ruined 
solely  by  their  good  looks.  It  was  not,  indeed,  .any 
unwomanly  repugnaiu'e  to  his  liamlsouie  face  tliat 
induced  Queen  Matilda  to  consign  the  Saxqn  Brih- 
trick  to  perpetual  imprisonment ;  thoi^h  those  who 
remember  the  rather  eccentric  style  of  wooing  — 
a  good  thrashing  and  a  roll  through  a  mud  puddle 
—  wliich  finally  fixed  lier  affections  on  the  Con¬ 
queror,  might  be  inclined  to  think  otherwise.  But, 
exceptional  as  she  showed  hei"self  to  William,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  Matilda  was  even  more  than  suf- 
I  ncieutly  appreciative  of  personal  graces  in  the  case 
of  Brihtrick,  since  she  was  so  taken  with  that  ine- 
dijEv;d  exfjuisite,  when  anibassiulor  at  her  father’s 
eourtf  that  slie  actually  offered  him  her  hand.  And 
it  was  to  punish  his  refusal,  tlmt,  years  after,  the 
unforgiving  (jueen  begged  the  Saxon  from  her  hus¬ 
band  as  her  smare  of  tlie  English  spoil. 

But  tlie  Jew  aside,  there  was  nobody  so  liable  to 
forfeit  fife  or  limb,  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago, 
as  the  immediate  servant  of  the  Crown.  Disobe¬ 
dient,  he  was  pretty  sure  to  meet  death  by  the 
award  of  his  master  ;  while,  if  he  distinguished 
himaelf  by  too  strict  ailherence  to  orders,  he  was 
generally  despatched  out  of  the  world  by  that  mas¬ 
ter’s  successor.  Indeed,  in  nearly  every  case  during 
those  much-lauded  ^mes,  the  accession  of  a  new 
monarch,  or  the  weakness  of  a  rdgning  one,  was 
the  signal  for  aa  onslaught  on  all  who  h^l  rendcrad 


tbaoMelves  obnoxious  in  regal  service,  especially  by 
accumolating  rickes.  Every  conrf  in  Europe  bad 
its  CaMevons  and  Strafforda,  —  hs  EwpsoDs  and 
Giacs,  —  its  long  succession  of  ministers  and  nsio- 
lons, —  who,  as  a  rule,  atoned  with  life  for  too  faitb- 
fol  service.  It  mttst  be  allowed  that  the  greedy  and 
tbe  vindictive  were  generally  justified  in  brincing 
their  victims  to  tbe  scafibld  by  their  abun£»nt 
crime.  But  this  was  not  invariablj  the  ease.  Now 
and  then  an  upright  minister,  and  even  a  fovorite 
with  some  little  principle,  did  make  bis  appearance 
at  Coivt.  Not  that  tbe  innocence  of  such  a  one 
availed  him  much  when  bis  evil  day  arrived,  except 
1  to  precipitate  his  doom  and  aggravate  his  sufferings. 

■  For  ruki  aad  torture  were  rendered  mnch  more 
certain  and  acute  by  the  charges  of  witcheraft  aad 
heresy  which  were  usually  resorted  to  in  lack  of 
more  substantial  naattcr  of  accusation.  So,  amon^ 
a  host  of  others,  found  Eaguerraml  de  Marignt, 
Minister  of  Finance  to  Philip  tbe  Fair. 

Having  been  rash  onou^  to  give  tbe  lie  to 
I  Charles  of  Valois,  the  brother  of  his  sovereign,  in 
return  for  a  similar  compliment,  he  paid  the  penalty 
of  his  mdlscretloa  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  —  tbe 
death  of  his  master.  That  event  made  Charles 
regent  of  France,  and  bis  very  first  act  was  tbe  imr 
prisonment  of  his  enemy.  The  prince  then  went  to 
work  like  a  railway  committee  against  an  unpepu- 
lar  contractor  or  chairman,  with  the  trilling  differ¬ 
ence  that  be  tortured  the  clerks  instead  of  the 
aceounts,  in  order  to  coyvick  the  man  he  hated  of 
embezzlement.  Finding  that  particular  method  of 
distorting  figures  useleaa,  it  was  next  determined  to 
accuse  the  fallen  statesnaNui  of  sorcery,  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  plan  was  aU  that  Charles  could  have 
desired.  It  was  announced  that  de  Marigni’s  wife 
an<l  sister,  acting  under  bis  direction,  had  employeil 
one  of  the  professors  of  diablerie  that  then  swarmed 
in  all  directions,  to  aid  them  in  destroying  the  whole 
royal  race.  We  need  not  puuise  to  investigate  the 
particular  species  of  Incantation  by  which  the  de 
Marignls  and  their  associate  were  accused  of  intend¬ 
ing  to  effect  their  purpose,  since,  whicliever  way  the 
charge  ran,  it  enabled  the  regent  to  effect  his.  The 
magician,  assured  of  death  in  any  case,  hanged  him¬ 
self  to  escape  the  atrocious  torture  which  awaited 
him,  wliile  his  wife  and  servant  were  burnt  alive. 
De  Marigni’s  wife  and  sister  were  sentenced  to  be 
immured  for  life,  and  the  hapless  courtier  himself,  in 
spite  of.  his  noble  birth,  which  —  as  the  law  then  ran 
—  ought  to  have  secured  him  from  such  ignominy, 
was  not  only  hanged,  but,  by  a  singular  fortune,  his 
remains  were  afterwards  fastened  to  the  gibbet 
which  himself  had  caused  to  be  erected  shortly  be¬ 
fore  at  hlontfau^on,  for  the  exposure  of  executed 
felons.  Four  of  his  successors  in  office  underwent 
the  same  fate,  and  for  very  similar  reasons,  during 
the  next  two  centuries,  —  the  last  of  them,  Seni- 
blan<;y,  going  to  the  gallows  in  1  j22  as  the  proxy 
of  the  mother  of  Francis  I.,  who  had  made  the  un¬ 
fortunate  intendsuit  of  finance  her  instrument  in 
ruining  an  army,  in  order  to  gratify  the  grudge  she 
bore  its  general,  Lautrec.  And  judicial  mortality 
was  even  more  rife  among  chancellors,  constables, 
chamberlains,  and  other  great  officers  of  state.  In¬ 
deed,  no  medireval  statesman  was  at  all  sure  of  dying 
quietly  in  his  bed,  unless  he  happeneil  to  be  a  digni¬ 
tary  of  the  Church.  In  that  case,  indeed,  he  was 
usually  safe.  Even  Louis  XL,  mnch  as  he  hated 
Cardinal  Bialfue,  shrank  from  p^ting  him  to  death. 
And',  in  time,  this  impunity  of  the  clergy  came  to 
be  so  well  understood,,  that  every  prudent  minister 
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took  care  to  avail  himself  of  it,  by  purchasing  a 
cardinal’s  hat,  or,  at  the  very  least,  a  bishopric. 

Occasionally  there  were  rulers  who  delighted  to 
place  people  in  such  ticklish  positions  that  any 
course  of  action  might  be  interpreted  into  treason. 
Our  own  Elizabeth  had  some  knowledge  of  this 
particular  branch  of  “  kingcraft.”  But  its  supreme 
master  —  not  even  excepting  the  author  of  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  ambiguity,  “  Spare  not  to  kill  the  King  is 
well,”  —  was  Louis  XI.  Certain  citizens  of  Arras 
having  requested  his  piermission  to  visit  the  Court  of 
Burgundy  on  business,  Louis  told  them,  in  person, 
that  he  considered  them  quite  capable  of  deciding 
that  small  matter  without  troubling  him.  Taking 
the  King’s  reply  for  assent,  they  set  out  —  twenty- 
three  in  number  —  on  their  journey ;  but  before  they 
had  traversed  a  league  they  were  stopped,  brought 
back,  and  decapitated  by  that  gloomy  official, 
Tristam  I’Hermite.  One  of  the  victims  had  not 
long  before  been  appointed  a  counsellor  of  the  Par¬ 
liament  of  Paris  by  Louis,  and  now  the  ferocious 
tyrant  caused  the  severed  head  to  be  invested  with 
the  usual  cap  of  office,  and  deposited  in  its  proper 
place  among  the  members  of  that  legal  body,  when 
assembled  in  their  hall.  Again  and  again  did  the 
powerful  of  those  ages,  which  respected  the  text, 
“  Touch  not  mine  anointed,”  too  profoundly  to  bring 
the  crowned  felon  himself  to  the  scaffold,  execute 
him  by  substitute,  in  the  oersons  of  such  of  his  ser¬ 
vants  as  happened  to  fall  the  first  into  their  hands. 
'The  Count  of  Harcourt  and  three  other  gentlemen 
were  beheaded  by  John,  King  of  France,  in  1355, 
and  twenty-two  years  later  two  others  of  equal 
rank  by  his  successor  Charles,  in  punishment  of  a 
few  of  the  numerous  crimes  perpetrated  by  their 
master,  that  same  Charles  the  Vile,  one  specimen 
of  whose  handiwork  we  have  already  related.  But 
the  reprobate  himself  did  not  finally  escape.  His 
death  was  not  indeed  a  judicial  one,  but  it  was  fully 
as  terrible.  Being  accustomed,  in  his  later  years, 
to  sleep  in  night-clothes  that  had  been  steeped  in 
spirits  of  wine,  these  at  last  took  fire,  —  it  was  whis¬ 
pered  that  his  servants  deliberately  ignited  them,  — 
and  thus  the  monster  perished  in  some  such  agony 
as  it  had  delighted  him  to  inflict. 

It  was,  however,  on  their  insurgents,  that  the 
powers  of  the  Middle  Ages  delighted  to  lavish  their 
penalties.  The  people  of  Dinant  having  quarrelled 
with  their  lord,  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
the  leading  demagogues  took  a  course  very  common 
in  those  day.s  to  render  the  breach  irreparable. 
Tliey  hanged  his  messengers,  e.xecuted  himself  in 
effigy  over  their  walls,  and  indulged  in  the  coarsest 
reflections  on  the  duchess.  And  they  suffered  fear¬ 
fully.  Unable  to  resist  the  force  which  the  rage  of 
the  offended  prince  gathered  instantly  against  uicm, 
they  surrendered  at  discretion ;  but  th^  might 
as  well  have  fought  it  out  to  the  last.  The  duke 
sacked  the  city  for  three  days,  then  set  it  on  fire, 
and,  when  the  blaze  streamed  highest,  had  800  of 
the  citizens  pinioned  in  couples,  back  to  back,  and 
thrown  into  the  Meuse.  The  remainder  he  sold  as 
slaves,  and  with  vengeance  still  unsated  set  his  work¬ 
men  in  crowds  to  pull  down  the  blackened  ruins, 
and  thus  efface  every  vestige  of  the  hated  town. 
But  this  evil  deed  was  outdone  at  Nesle  by  his 
successor,  Charles  le  Temeraire.  Revenging  the 
perfidy  of  their  prince  on  the  hapless  people,  he  slew 
garrison  and  inhabitants  alike,  allowing  none  to 
escape  but  a  few  archers,  whose  hands  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  lopped  oflT  at  the  wrists.  When  the  fierce 
duke  rode  mto  the  reddest  scene  of  slaughter,  —  the 


principal  church,  —  and  saw  the  heaps  of  slain  that 
lumbered  the  floor,  he  crossed  himself  with  grateful 
satisfaction,  saying,  “  Qu’il  voyait  mouet  belle  chose, 
et  qu’il  avoit  avec  lui  mouet  bons  bouchers.”  But 
even  poetic  justice  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
fate  of  this  butcher  prince.  He  who  would  not  hear 
another’s  cry  for  mercy  encountered  a  foe  on  the 
lost  field  of  Nanci  who  could  not  hear  his  own ;  he 
fell  by  the  hand  of  Claude  of  Beaumont,  who  was 
deaf,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  his  offer  of  surrender 
was  addressed  in  vain.  Our  own  favorite  heroes 
are  by  no  means  free  from  the  same  dark  reproach. 

The  Black  Prince  punished  the  treachery  of  the 
Bishop  of  Limoges  by  sparing  the  offender  and  mas¬ 
sacring  the  innocent  people,  with  the  honorable  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  knights  whose  gallant  resistance 
had  won  his  admiration.  And  Henry  V.  inflicted  a 
similar  punishment  on  the  inhabitants  of  Meaux  for 
what  appears  to  us  a  very  inadequate  offence.  As 
soon  as  the  English  army  appeared  ■  before  their 
walls,  the  men  of  Meaux  placed  an  ass  on  their  ram¬ 
parts,  and,  beating  it  until  it  brayed,  jeeringly  in¬ 
vited  the  English,  whose  attention  had  been  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  odd  spectacle,  to  come  and  rescue 
their  king,  who,  as  they  asserted,  was  crying  out  for 
help.  What  a  period  it  must  have  been  when  a 
hero  could  be  stimulated  to  massacre  by  such  miser¬ 
able  buffoonery !  Yet,  after  all,  massacre,  however 
indiscriminate,  was  by  no  means  the  worst  thing 
that  could  befall  rebels.  The  Count  of  Evreux,  who 
ruled  Normandy  during  the  minority  of  Duke  Rich¬ 
ard,  having  detected  a  conspiracy  which  the  peas¬ 
ants  had  organized  against  the  ruling  classes,  ar¬ 
rested  all  the  ringleaders,  and,  without  bringing 
them  to  trial,  first  punished  them  according  to  his 
own  cruel  pleasure,  and  then  gave  his  subordinates 
full  license  to  a<ld  to  his  sentence  whatever  their 
evil  fancy  could  suggest.  Some  of  the  wretches 
were  blinded,  their  hands  cut  off,  or  their  sinews 
seared  with  hot  irons;  others  again  were  impaled, 
placed  at  slow  fires,  or  submitted  to  shower-baths  of 
molten  lead.  The  few  who  survived  this  di^iml'cal 
treatment  were  paraded  through  the  villages  as  ob¬ 
jects  of  terror,  and  then  sent  home.  And  this  excel¬ 
lent  count  was  at  least  equalled  by  Charles  VI.  of 
France.  In  revenge  for 'a  Hyde  Park  sort  of  de¬ 
monstration  of  the  good  citizens  of  Paris  in  1381, 
that  king,  besides  fining  and  taxing  to  an  unlimited 
extent,  and  imprisoning  whomsoever  he  pleased, 
hanged  many,  drowned  more,  and,  cutting  off  the 
right  arms  of  some  hundreds,  suspended  the  severed 
limbs  from  the  necks  of  their  owners  as,  to  use  his 
own  words,  “  an  eternal  badge  of  infamy.”  Nor  was 
the  conduct  of  these  rulers  by  any  means  e.xcep- 
tional.  Through  every  country  in  Europe  mutila¬ 
tion  was  then  the  lot  of  those  prominent  insurgents 
and  rioters  who  happened  to  escape  the  gallows.  It 
was  therefore  perpetually  in  action,  for  the  revolts 
of  the  lower  classes  were  as  ceaseless  as  their  provo¬ 
cation,  and  the  latter  was  everlasting.  Crushed, 
degraded,  and  demoralized  as  they  were,  the  serfs 
still  retained  some  portion  of  manly  feeling,  and, 
whenever  they  could,  they  rose  to  assert  it.  In  spite 
of  their  iron  panoply,  their  trained  retainers,  and 
their  moated  walls,  the  nobles  were  frequently  sur¬ 
prised;  and  for  a  time  the  infuriated  peasantry  car¬ 
ried  all  before  them,  robbing,  murdering,  and  per¬ 
petrating  every  other  horror,  until  —  compact,  and 
strong,  and  mad  for  vengeance  —  down  came  the 
cavaliers.  When  the  long  lance  and  the  heavy 
sword  were  tired,*and  the  arm  was  weary  with  smit¬ 
ing,  then,  and  not  till  then,  was  the  executioner 
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called  in.  Shoals  of  the  miserable  insurgents  were 
tied  ^up  to  the  trees ;  and  still  greater  multitudes 
dismissed,  fearfully  disfigured,  to  crowd  the  highways 
with  beggars,  and  to  be  everywhere  a  warning,  but, 
alas !  a  fruitless  one,  against  future  revolt.  For 
“  Serfs  ye  were,  serfs  ye  are,  and  bondmen  ye  shall 
remain,”  —  Huxtici  qiiidem  fuLtlis  et  estis,  et  in  bon- 
dagio  permanehitu,  as  Walsingham  reports  it,  —  was 
the  sentence  that  rang  after  the  fugitives,  and  the 
conquerors  could  take  no  surer  means  of  perpetuat¬ 
ing  rebellion  than  by  carrying  it  out. 

The  mediaeval  penal  code  eschewed  monotony 
just  as  carefully  as  weakness.  Its  capital  and  other 
corporal  punishments  might  be  rather  more  frequent 
than  modern  prejudices  approve  of,  but  excellent 
care  was  taken  to  divest  them  of  tedious  uniformity. 
Mr.  Justice  Tresilyan,  the  very  worthy  predecessoi* 
of  Jeffreys,  was  quite  an  artist  in  this  species  of 
deadly  variety,  as  the  followers  of  John  Ball  and 
Wat  Tyler  experienced,  some  of  whom  he  hanged 
four  times  over  before  he  allowed  them  to  die.  But 
clever  as  our  English  adepts  were,  —  and  some  of 
them  were  exceedingly  so,  —  we  must  admit  that 
they  competed  but  poorly  with  their  Continental 
rivals,  witn  whom,  in  the  good  old  time,  death  was, 
beyond  all  question,  the  veritable  “  king  of  terrors.” 
Tlianks  to  our  novelists,  the  reading  public  is  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  the  commoner  appliances  of 
torture ;  and  we  are  therefore  not  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  enlarging  on  such  fascinating  items  as  the 
rack,  the  wheel,  the  thumbscrew,  and  the  boot.  But 
these  were  only  the  every-day  forms  of  punishment. 
There  were  always  individuals,  princes  and  politi¬ 
cians,  especially  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  who  rose 
superior  to  such  vulgar  usages,  and  with  whom  “  kill¬ 
ing  by  inches”  was  not  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  but 
a  dreail  reality.  Indeed,  some  of  their  detestable  in¬ 
ventions  of  cruelty  have  obtained  as  wide  celebrity 
as  the  bull  of  Phaloris.  There  was  the  “  chambre  h 
crucer,” — a  heavy  chest,  short,  shallow,  and  lined 
I  with  sharp  stones, —  in  which  the  sufferer  was  packed, 

I  and  the  lid,  heavily  weighted,  shut  down  on  him. 
There  were  the  “  bernicles,”  consisting  of  a  mattress, 
on  which  the  victim  was  fastened  by  the  neck  with 
bullock’s  sinews  to  keep  him  from  moving,  while  his 
legs  were  passed  through  a  kind  of  stocks,  and 
I  crushed  between  two  great  Ic^s  of  wood,  on  the  up- 
ermost  of  which  a  man  was  seated ;  the  process 
I  eing  repeated  on  the  third  day,  which,  as  tlie  old 
j  chronicler  tells  us,  “is  the  cruellest  thing  that  ever 
I  was  heard  of.”  There  were  the  iron  cages  of  Louis 
XI.,  in  which  some  of  his  victims  spent  years,  and 
wliich  were  so  maliciously  contrived  th.at  every  po¬ 
sition  —  standing,  sitting,  or  lying  —  was  equally 
uncomfortable  to  the  oceujiant.  But,  unquestion¬ 
ably,  the  master  contrivances  of  all  these  delicate 
inventions  for  producing  excruciating  agony  were 
the  “  baiser  de  la  vierge  ”  of  Baden  Baden,  and  the 
“  iron  coffin  ”  of  Lissa.  In  the  former  the  prisoner, 
blindfold,  and  fastened  in  a  chair,  was  lowered  by  a 
windlass  through  a  well-like  shaft,  reaching  from  the 
top  of  the  castle  deep  down  into  the  heart  of  the 
rock  on  which  it  stands,  so  deep  —  for  the  shaft  still 
exists — that  the  visitor  passing  beneath  can  barely 
discern  the  glimmering  daylight  at  the  top.  Here 
he  was  immured  in  a  dungeon  hewn  out  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  stone,  and  fitted  with  a  door  of  the  same  mate¬ 
rial  a  foot  thick,  so  artfully  constructed  that  it  was 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  adjoiiiinjr  wall.  In 
this  miserable  cell,  surrounded  by  daiiness  that 
might  be  felt,  — silent,  helpless,  hopeless,  like  a  toad 
in  the  centre  of  its  block,  —  he  remained  until  the 


hour  of  trial.  He  was  then  brought  before  his 
judges,  who  awaited  him,  masked  and  solemn,  in  a 
larger  excavation,  called  the  Hall  of  Judgment. 
From  thence  he  was  conducted  to  the  torture  cham¬ 
ber,  —  a  den  amply  supplied  with  all  the  necessary 
implements,  —  and  subjected  to  its  amenities  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  discretion  of  his  judges.  This  over,  the 
captive  was  sped  through  the  last  act  of  the  tragedy. 
He  was  unbuckled  from  his  iron  bed,  and  direct^ 
to  kiss  a  bronze  statue  of  the  Virgin,  that  stood  at 
the  end  of  one  of  the  passages  leading  from  the 
chamber,  as  the  seal  of  whatever  declaration  had 
been  wrung  from  his  agony.  Wearily  he  dragged 
himself  along,  with  tottering  limbs  and  failing 
strength,  until,  as  he  raised  his  lips  to  the  mild  face 
of  the  Madonna,  a  trap-door  gaye  way  beneath  his 
tread,  and  precipitated  him,  fathoms  down,  upon  a 
series  of  delicately  poised  wheels,  — 

“  All  horrent  with  projecting  spears !  ”  — 

which  his  fall  set  in  rapid  motion.  Nor  do  we  ex¬ 
aggerate  in  the  least ;  for  the  fragments  of  the  mur¬ 
derous  machinery,  stuck  thickly  over  with  bits  of 
bone  and  pieces  of  dress,  still  remain  at  the  bottom 
of  the  fearful  oubliette.  More  awful  still  was  the 
punishment  of  the  iron  coffin,  wherein  the  prisoner 
saw  his  dungeon  contracting  round  him  day  by  day 
and  hour  by  hour,  the  sides  stealing  up  and  the  roof 
creeping  down,  —  slowly,  steadily,  silently,  —  pas¬ 
sionless  as  fate,  and  as  remorseless,  —  the  dread  ma¬ 
chinery  maintaining  the  calm  monotony  of  its  march, 
through  lingering  days  and  nights  of  horror,  until 
the  final  collapse  crushed  him. 

But  even  the  worst  of  these  was  mildness  itself 
when  compared  with  the  infernalities  occasionally 
practised  on  a  few  exceptional  victims  of  exasper¬ 
ated  power.  Regicides  were  tortured  with  more 
than  Indian  ferocity,  until  the  body  was  incapable 
of  further  suffering.  Jomandi,  a  descendant  of  the 
Norman  conquerors  of  Sicily,  in  requital  for  rebel¬ 
lion  against  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.,  was  enthroned 
naked  on  a  scat  of  red-hot  iron,  and  crowned  with 
a  similar  diadem.  A  noble  matron  of  Constantino¬ 
ple,  having  refused  the  hand  of  her  daughter  to 
one  of  the  infamous  parasites  of  the  second  Theo¬ 
dore  Lascares,  that  ingenious  tyrant  caused  the 
obstinate  dame  to  be  stripped  and  enclosed  to  the 
neck  in  a  sack  along  with  a  'number  of  cats,  who 
were  pricked  into  furious  exercise  of  tooth  and  talon 
by  a  couple  of  executioners.  Another  of  these  wor¬ 
thy  rulers,  Justinian  IL,  was  accustomed  to  punish 
his  insolvent  tributaries  by  suspending  them,  head 
downwards,  in  the  offensive  smoke  of  a  fire  fed  by 
noxious  weeds.  And  a  third,  Constans  IL,  having 
in  vain  endeavored  to  soothe  the  jealousy  e.xcited 
in  his  brother  Theodosius  by  consigning  him  to  the 
priesthood,-  at  length  murdered  the  unfortunate 
youth  in  one  of  the  atrocious  wap  peculiar  to  the 
East.  But  the  crime  was  too  horrible  for  even  the 
Greeks  of  that  blood-stained  capital, — habituated, 
to  tolerate  as  they  were,  to  the  daily  perpetration 
of  similar  deeds,  and,  rising  indignant,  they  drove 
the  assassin  from  his  capital.  But  not  into  security. 
A  vengeance  far  .surpassing  any  thejr  could  have 
inflicted  thenceforward  shared  his  exile,  nor  ever 
left  his  side  even  for  an  instant  until  the  distant 
hour  of  his  own  murder.  Then  only  did  the  phan¬ 
tom  of  his  victim  cease,  to  present  its  chalice  filled 
with  blood  to  the  murderer’s  lips,  and  to  appall  his 
ear  with  the  terrible  invitation,  “  Dnnk,  brother, 
drink !  drink,  brother,  drink !  ”  But  we  must  not 
linger  over  that  sink  of  depravity,  the  Lower  Em- 
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plre,  or  we  bkall  feel  the  poisonous  influence  of  its 
exhalations;  like  Ducange,  ibr  instance,  who  dis¬ 
cusses  with  too  evident  relish  the  various  methods 
devised,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Byxantine 
raters,  for  extinguishing  the  sight.  We  merely 
pause  to  remark  that  one  of  the  most  used  of  these 
imperial  punishments,  the  amputation  of  the  tongue, 
originated  a  “miracle”  —  that  o£  speech  without 
tongues  —  which  edlfled  the  orthodox  of  the  fiilh 
century,  confounded  the  ^\rian  persecutors  who  had 
recourse  to  it,  and  exceedingly  bothered  the  histo¬ 
rian  Gibbon.  That  writer,  unable  to  controvert 
the  evidence  adduced  in  favor  of  the  marve4  very 
characteristically  insinuates  that  he  has  as  good  a 
right  to  be  obstinate  in  doubt  as  the  Arians.  Ques¬ 
tionless,  be  would  have  exulted  had  he  known  that 
the  “  miracle  ”  was  no  miracle  at  all,  but  a  common 
occurrence  in  the  East,  where  the  punishment  has 
been  practised  beyond  memory  to  this  extent,  the 
amputation  of  half  the  organ,  and  where  those  who 
have  fortitude  enough  to  encounter  the  pain  and 
risk  attending  total  exeisiou,  recover  the  powers  of 
speech  lust  b}'  the  former  operation. 

England,  we  rejoice  to  write,  oflers  fewer  exam¬ 
ples  of  these  abominations  than  any  other  country, 
though,  we  hope,  not  exactly  for  tlie  reason  assigned 
by  that  excellent  lawyer.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who, 
writing  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  tells  us  that  “  it 
is  the  nature  of  the  Englishman  to  abide  no  tor¬ 
ment;  and  that,  therefore,  he  will  confess  himself 
rather  to  have  done  anything,  yea,  to  have  killed 
his  own  father,  than  to  sufler  torment.”  Neverthe¬ 
less,  this  old  island  has  witnessed  too  much  evil  of 
the  kind.  Our  kings,  certainly,  did  not  go  quite  so 
far  hi  definhig  treason  as  Dionj-stus,  who  included 
dreams  in  the  catalogue  of  capital  oflences,  but 
some  of  them  efiected  a  very  close  approximation,  — 
notably  that  Achilles,  Edward  IV.,  who  put  one 
man  to  death  ibr  a  jest,  and  anotlier  fur  a  petulant 
remark.  And  it  is  with  anything  rather  than  the 
self^tlsfaction  of  Britons  that  we  peruse  that  pas¬ 
sage  of  Sir  Edward  Coke’s  which  explains  hanging, 
drawing,  and  disembowelling  ou  scriptural  princi¬ 
ples,  and  justifies  them  by  patriarchal  precedent,  or 
certain  statutes  of  “  Bluff  Harry’s,”  or  those  pages 
of  onr  history  which  tell  us  how  one  of  our  kings 
placed  a  family  under  the  scaffold  tliat  they  might 
be  wetted  by  their  father’s  blood ;  bow  another,  and 
a  hero,  allowed  the  gallant  Lord  Cobham  to  unite 
in  his  death  the  various  penalties  decreed  against 
treason  and  heresy  ;  and  how  a  third  permitted  the 
previously  unheardKif  punishment  of  boiling  alive 
to  be  inflicted  on  the  cook  of  “  saintly  Fislier.” 

All  tills  infamous  variety  of  torture  and  death 
was  at  the  unlimited  disposal  of  every  one  of  the 
thousand  tyrants  whose  mad  whim  was  law  in  the 
terrible  Middle  Ages.  And  au  untimely  display 
of  virtue,  valor,  or  selt-respect,  was  far  more  certain 
than  outrageous  villany  to  bring  their  vengeiuice 
down. 

Alain  Blanchard  was  beheailed  by  Henry  V.  for 
his  heroic  defence  of  his  native  city,  Kouen ;  four 
hundred  of  the  English  garrison  were  tied  in  couples 
and  drowned  in  the  Sienne  for  thqir  stubborn  resist¬ 
ance  at  Puntoise;  Albert  Bieling  ennobled  the  mur¬ 
derous  squabbles  of  the  “  Hooks  and  Codfish  ”  by  his 
conduct  when  doomed  to  be  burleil  alive,  —  sentence 
having  been  pronounced,  ho  asked  and  obtained, 
not  mitigation,  but  a  month’s  respite  to  take  leave 
of  his  family,  and  returned  at  the  expiration  of  the 
period  to  undergo  his  fate.  One  of  the  Raagra6  of 
llardeobnigh  quarrelled  with  the  abbot  of  a  neigh¬ 


boring  monaster}’,  made  him  prisoner,  set  his  abbey 
on  fire,  and,  carrying  the  ci^itive  churchman  to  the 
battlements  of  his .  castle,  took  good  care  tbit  he 
should  not  avert  his  eyes  from  the  unpleasant  spec¬ 
tacle  by  building  his  head  into  the  wall.  The 
monks  of  Glastonbury  having  vexed  their  abbot 
Toustain  by  obstinately  refusing  to  learn  a  new 
chant,  the  latter  at  last  added  the  persuasions  of 
a  banil  of  men-at-arms  to  his  own,  and  these  gentle¬ 
men  soon  managed  to  make  the  monks  change  their 
tunc  by  slaughtering  eighteen  of  them.  “  Take 
care  of  him,”  smd  Charles  the  Mad,  nodding  towards 
a  knight,  who  appeared  to  pass  him  on  the  high 
road  with  some  diminution  of  respect ;  and  Immedi¬ 
ately  the  gentleman  was  pursued,  tied  up  in  a  sack, 
and  thrown  into  the  next  river.  And  the  same  fate, 
but  rather  more  justly,  was  inflicted  on  the  Bastard 
offBourbon,  by  Charles  the  Wise.  John  GofTredi, 
who  abandoned  the  olHce  of  bishop  to  earn  the  title 
of  the  “  Devil  of  'Arras,”’  performed  the  following 
hideous  exploit  at  the  instigation  of  Louis  XL : 
The  Count  of  Armagnac,  a  man  of  many  crimes, 
sought  shelter  from  the  vengeance  of  his  king  in  the 
strong  castle  of  Lectour.  But  the  Devil  of  Arras  got 
in  by  swearing  solemnly  to  a  capitulation.  Breaking 
his  oath  tlie  next  moment,  he  stabbed  the  count  in 
the  arms  of  his  wife,  poisoned  the  latter,  and,  to  de¬ 
stroy  all  evidence  of  his  perfidy,  exterminated  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  That  same  Louis  was  In 
the  habit  of  ornamenting  the  approaches  to  his  cas¬ 
tle  of  Plessis  les  Tours  by  long  rows  of  bodies  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  trees.  Nor  was  this  an  exclusively 
royal  pastime.  In  troublous  times  almost  any  petty 
captain  could  indulge  in  it.  Outside  of  Meaux 
stood,  until  very  recently,  the  stump  of  a  tree  much 
patronized  in  the  days  of  long  ago  by  one  of  those 
amiable  cavaliers  called  the  Bastai^  of  V aurus.  This 
gentle  knight  was  accustomed  to  dispose  of  his  pris¬ 
oners  among  the  branches  of  this  tree,  and  from 
one  of  these  same  branches  he  finally  dangled  hiiu- 
sell',  by  the  just  sentence  of  our  Henry  V.  “  The 
Oak  of  llelbrmation,”  too,  at  Norwich,  was  slrai- 
liurly  and  largely  used  by  Roman  Catholic  rebel  and 
Protestant  avengers  in  the  days  of  Edward  VI. 

Favorites,  brothers,  wives,  and  husbands,  were 
variously  destroyed  without  exciting  any  great  sen¬ 
sation.  The  Countess  Jane  of  Flanders  crowned  a 
life  of  profligacy  and  a  reign  of  tyranny  by  denoun¬ 
cing  her  own  father  as  an  impostor,  and  putting  him 
to  a  shameful  death,  after  the  infliction  of  cx(;uisitu 
torture.  The  Duke  of  Albany  starved  his  nephew. 
Joan  of  Naples  had  the  first  of  her  four  husbands 
smothered  between  two  mattresses,  and  suflered  a 
similar  fate.  Louis  le  Hutin  ha<l  bis  queen  Marga¬ 
ret  strangled  with  a  napkin.  But  the  list  is  endless, 
and  as  we  have  no  desire  to  compile  a  mere  cata¬ 
logue  of  horror,  with  one  more  specimen  we  shall 
gladly  take  leave  of  these  enormous  perversions  of 
justice. 

Friuicis  I.,  of  Britanny,  was  worthy  of  the  era 
that  produjeed  Louis  XL,  Richard  of  Gloucester, 
the  Devil  of  Arras,  and  Oliver  le  Dain ;  and  so 
wiis  his  minister,  Arthur  de  Montaubin.  The  last 
was  probably  the  most  odiously  wicked  man  of 
his  day  ;  but  that  did  not  prevent  him  from  taking 
orders,  nor  fro;a  (lying  ouietly  an  archbishop. 
This  minion  quarrelled  with  Prince  Gilles,  young¬ 
er  brother  of  the  duke,  because  the  heiros-s  of 
Dinant  had  preferred  the  prince  to  himself.  In¬ 
cited  by  his  favorite,  the  duke  imprisoned  his  broth¬ 
er,  and  endeavored  to  do  him  legally  to  death. 
False  witnesses  in  plenty  were  not  wanting ;  but  the 
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||  case  was  one  of  those  that  now  and  then  take  strong 
'  hold  of  the  public ;  and,  besides,  Gilles  had  power- 
i  fill  friends,  and,  what  was  much  the  same  thing, 
Montaubin  inveterate  enemies ;  so  no  tribunal  could 
*  be  tempted  or  threatened  into  pronouncing  a  capi¬ 
tal  sentence.  The  duke  then  transferred  his  brother 
II  secretly  from  prison  to  prison,  and  thus  baffled  syra- 
■  pathy  until,  by  the  end  of  the  third  year,  it  had 
pretty  nearly  subsided.  Judging  the  proper  time  to 
have  come,  the  duke  instructed  the  Castellan  of 
Hardovinagc,  the  prince’s  last  jailer,  to  put  his  pris¬ 
oner  to  death.  That  worthy,  Olivier  de  Miet  by 
S  name,  first  tried  starvation.  But  unfortunately  for 
the  success  of  this  plan,  the  grated  window  of  the 
dungeon  looked  into  the  castle  ditch,  where  a  poor 
woman  gathering  sticks  was  attracted  by  the  prince’s 
groans,  and  discovered  his  situation.  She  did  all 
she  could  for  him  without  endangering  herself,  — 
supplieil  him  stealthily,  and  under  cover  of  night 
'  with  a  little  coarse  bread  and  water,  and  brought  a 
priest  as  poor  as  herself  to  administer  spiritual  com- 
j  fort  through  the  grating.  Astonished  after  the  lapse 
I  of  many  weeks  that  the  prisoner  did  not  die,  the 
!  jailer  next  tried  poison,  and  that  too,  proving  inef¬ 
fectual,  as  a  last  resource  he  had  the  prince  smoth- 
'  ered  between  two  mattresses,  and  then  announced 
that  he  had  died  from  apoplexy.  The  duke  was 
j  besieging  Avranches  when  infomieil  of  his  brotiier’s 
death,  and  the  news  drove  him  at  once  to  his  <piar- 
ters.  On  his  way  thither  he  was  arrested  by  the  triar, 
who  had  acteil  as  the  prince’s  conft>ssor.  Laying  his 
hand  on  the  duke’s  bridle,  and  raising  his  voice  to  its 
loudest  pitch,  the  priest  solemnly  citetl  the  duke,  in 
the  name  of  the  murdered  man,  to  appear  within 
forty  days  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God,  and 
there  answer  for  his  crime.  Smitten  by  the  terrible 
lummons,  the  duke  put  his  house  in  order,  appmnted 
his  remaining  bro^ier  to  succeed  him,  and  died 
within  the  time  specified.  That  is  the  reconl.  .Sim¬ 
ilar  appeals  were  .addressed  —  one  in  1312,  to  e'ev- 
dinand  of  Castile,  therefore  called  “  el  Citado,”  by 
the  brothers  Carvajal,  whom  he  had  sentenced  to 
be  thrown  from  a  rock  on  a  very  dubious  charge  of 
murder;  another,  in  1814,  to  Pope  Clement  V.  and 
King  Philip  the  Fair,  by  Jacques  do  Molay,  Grand 
Master  of  the  Templars,  who.  as  he  stood  bound  with 
the  last  batch  of  the  doomed  knights  on  the  pile  to 
:  which  the  executioner  was  just  applying  the  torch, 
startled  the  crowds  that  had  gathered  in  the  April 
I  twilight  to  witness  the  spectacle,  by  adjuring  his 
oppressors  to  meet  him  within  the  year,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  that  Judge  whose  justice  knew  no  bias. 

And  yet,  with  all  this  atrocity,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  Law  was  disregarded  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  Far  from  it,  —  it  was  only  too  active  a.wl 
powerful  when  invokeil  by  the  strong.  Indeed,  in 
those  aristocratic  times.  Law  was  the  greatest  aristo¬ 
crat  of  all,  just  as  during  the  reign  of  Terror  it  was 
the  thoroughest  revolutionist.  And  it  arrogntefl  to 
itself  the  most  e.xtraonlinar)’  rights  and  immunities. 
Feeling  a  lack  of  intrinsic  worth,  it  endeavored  to 
make  amends  for  the  deficiency,  like  many  another 
pretender,  by  an  imposing  presence.  It  had  as 
many  petty  observances  as  the  Church  herself,  — 
it  clung  as  tenaciously  to  every  one  of  them,  and 
the  executioner  was  its  master  of  the  ceremonies. 
Yes,  Jack  Ketch,  detested  as  he  is  now,  was  a  great 
chara(!ter  in  the  Middle  Ages.  But  then  he  bad 
something  more  to  do  than  just  to  fasten  a  noose 
and  draw  a  bolt.  The  attitude  of  the  prisoner  in 
the  cart,  the  order  of  the  fatal  proceesion,  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  scaffold  and  its  trappings,  and  the 


disjiosition  of  the  assistants,  required  the  minutest 
attention.  The  torture  chamber,  too,  with  its  vari¬ 
ous  appliances,  could  not  be  intrusted  to  a  clumsy 
valet  And  as  faction  very  often  brought  the  no¬ 
ble  himself  in  contact  with  the  executioner,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  latter  should  h.ave  a  delicate  per¬ 
ception  of  the  nice  gradations  of  rank,  and  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  applying  his  tools  with  duly  respectful  de¬ 
meanor  to  the  sacred  person  of  nobility.  Indeed, 
polite  phrases,  neat  compliments,  and  well-turned 
allusions  to  former  achievements,  droppeil  nowhere 
so  glibly  as  on  the  scaffold  and  from  the  lips  of  Mas¬ 
ter  John  Ketch.  And  this  gentleman  —  for  such,  in 
some  countries,  the  fall  of  a  certain  number  of  heads 
made  him  —  prided  himself  as  much  on  his  skill  with 
his  weapons  as  any  other  gentleman  of  his  time. 
Nor  was  it  without  reason.  More  than  once  has  the 
trunk  been  known  to  remain  erect  for  some  minutes 
after  the  fatal  stroke,  as  if  unconscious  of  its  loss. 
The  Constable  St.  Pol  was  one  of  those  who  were 
decapitated  thus  flexterously  ;  but  it  must  be  admit¬ 
ted  that  Little  John,  who  struck  the  blow,  was  a 
master  in  his  craft.  Cnmifex  naitcittir  non  Jit  is 
just  as  true  as  the  other  reading,  and  the  worthy  we 
have  named  was  a  bom  hangm.an.  His  intuitive 
grace  and  skill  in  all  that  concerned  the  scaffold 
excited  the  unqualifierl  admiration  of  all  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  and  placed  him,  while  yet  in  his  teens,  at 
the  very  summit  of  his  profession.  But,  like  many 
another  brilliant  genius,  he  was  doomed  to  an  early 
gr.avc.  lie  <;uarrelled  with  a  certain  carpenter  — 
one  Ouden  de  Bust  —  over  a  disputed  account, 
probably  concerning  repairs  done  to  the  gallows,  for 
It  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that  such  a  man  as 
Little  .John  would  degrade  himself  by  a.ssoci.ating 
with  a  mere  vulgar  wood-shaver,  especially  as  an¬ 
other  knight  of  the  noose,  and  chiefly  on  account  of 
his  trade,  had  been  selected  not  long  before  as  a  fit 
and  proper  companion  by  the  Emperor  Wenceslaus. 
lie  that  as  it  ;uay,  the  carpenter  took  his  punishment 
to  heart,  and  determined  on  revenge.  Acconlingly 
one  moonlight  night,  not  very  tong  after.  Little 
John  was  waylaid  by  three  ruflians,  whom  the  car¬ 
penter  had  a«sociateil  in  his  purpose,  but  by  no 
means  on  limited  liability  principles.  These  youths 
had  V!ry  -iroh '.bly  so'.”.e  little  account  of  their  own 
in  the  way  oi' whipping,  branding,  nose-sKtting,  and 
car-clipping  to  settle  with  the  worthy  official.  One 
of  these  pretty  fellows  —  the  chronicler  who  relates 
t!ie  circumstance  expatiates  on  their  good  looks  — 
seized  the  executioner  and  pinioned  his  arms  ;  an¬ 
other,  still  more  frolicsome,  tappefl  him  on  the  head 
with  a  paving-3ton3 ;  and  the  thrnl,  the  jolliest  of 
the  three,  ran  him  through  vrith  a  short  pike.  In 
live  minutes  Liittic  John  lay  dead  as  the  constable 
himself.  Thereupon  out  rushed  the  carpenter,  who 
had  been  eyeing  the  deed  from  behind  a  wall,  ami 
hewed  off  the  dead  man’s  feet  by  the  ankles.  All 
four  immediately  took  sanctuary  in  a  neighboring 
church,  which  inight  hnv ;  availed  to  protect  them 
had  the  victim  been  any  one  less  distinguished  ;  but, 
Unfortunately  for  the  murderers  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance,  the  people  of  Paris,  especially  those  who  had 
anything  to  lose,  were  too  much  impressed  with  the 
value  of  the  slaughtered  m.an.  For  once  popular 
indignatixm  mastered  popular  superstition.  The 
criminals  were  hauled  out  without  consulting  pope 
or  bishop,  and  after  a  little  torture,  —  administers 
by  the  bereaved  parent,  Henry  Cousins,  headsman 
of  Paris,  —  the  four  were  hnng  up  “  all  in  a  row  * 
But  unquestionaMr  the  most  renowned  of  these 
gentlemen  was  Capeluche,  the  headsman  of  Paris 
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during  the  terrible  daj-s  of  the  Armagnacs  and 
the  Burgundians.  Capeluche  patronized  the  latter 
party,  and  rejieatedly  conferred  on  Duke  John  the 
favor  of  a  friendly  squeeze  of  the  hand.  lie  was  a 
prominent  leader  of  the  butchers,  and  did  his  utmost 
to  refine  the  clumsy  method  of  massacre  peculiar  to 
these  gentry.  Somehow  or  other,  authority  found  it¬ 
self  under  the  sad  necessity  of  consigning  this  worthy 

!in  his  turn  to  the  scafibld,  and  most  characteristic 
was  his  journey  thither  and  his  behavior  on  it.  The 
superintendence  of  the  little  affair  was  committed  to 
1  one  of  his  former  assistants  not  equal  to  his  work, 
I  and  Capeluche  devoted  his  last  moments  to  the  rec- 
,  tification  of  the  faulty  arrangements, 
j  Like  all  other  offices  of  honor  and  emolument, 

ithat  of  executioner  was  hereditary,  with  the  very 
strictest  entail.  And  the  emoluments  were  numer¬ 
ous.  The  executioner  had  a  handsome  fixed  salary ; 
j  he  was  accustomed  to  receive  gratuities  more  or  less 
I  splendid  according  to  the  rank  of  his  victims;  he 

!  was  the  first  officii  to  visit  the  scene  of  a  suicide, 

and  there,  standing  on  the  breast  of  the  victim,  he 
acquired  a  right  to  everything  he  could  touch  with 
the  point  of  his  seven-foot  sword ;  the  women  of 
pleasure  were  his  tributaries ;  he  derived  a  large  in¬ 
direct  income  from  the  surgeons ;  and,  finally,  the 
unmarried  executioner  had  the  regal  privilege  ofre- 

I  leasing  a  woman  doomed  to  death,  and  leading  her 
free  from  the  scaffold,  —  on  condition  of  marrying 
her. 
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The  spiritual  phenomena  that  render  so  enigmat¬ 
ical  the  c.xistence  of  man  are  not  limited  to  the 
shore.  The  sea  has  its  mysteries  as  well  as  the 
land.  Perhaps  its  vastness,  its  grandeur,  the  deep 
silence  that  broods  upon  it  in  Its  calm  moods,  or  the 
clamorous  musical  hiss  that  seethes  through  its  broad 
extent  of  billows  when  agitated,  may  impart  to 
those  vague  and  mysterious  sights  which  it  ever  and 
anon  presents  to  the  gaze  of  the  mariner,  a  more 
weird  significance,  a  more  appalling  presence. 
Those  wlio  pass  away  their  lives  on  shore,  while 
yielding  full  credit  to  the  existence  of  the  spiritual 
entities  that  are  said  to  haunt  the  quiet  of  church¬ 
yards  or  the  darkness  of  the  bedchamber,  might  deny 
their  existence  when  the  sphere  of  their  ghostly  op¬ 
erations  Is  limited  to  the  ocean.  Yet  shall  we  allow 
less  significance  to  the  legends  of  mariners  than  to 
those  of  their  fellow-creatures  on  shore  V  Those 
ghostly  yarns  which  fascinate  the  leisure  of  the  fore¬ 
castle  are  the  expression  of  experiences  which  it  is 
given  only  to  sailors  to  possess.  The  sea,  like  the 
land,  unfolds  enigmas  of  which  it  will  not  yield  the 
solution.  They  may  be  thought  worth  crediting  or 
not;  but  certain  it  Is  that  the  experience  which  I 
am  now  about  to  relate  is  possessed  by  others  as 
well  as  myself,  —  trustworthy  witnesses,  whose  unit¬ 
ed  evidence,  could  it  be  possibly  collected,  might 
win  the  belief  which  some  may  withhold  from  my 
single  narrative. 

In  the  year  1859  I  was  second  mate  on  board  a 
large  Australian  tr.ader  of  si.xteen  hundred  tons  bur¬ 
den,  called  the  Ann  Page.  We  had  our  full  com¬ 
plement  of  hands  on  board,  besides  carrying  twenty- 
four  passengers.  Our  destination  was  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales.  We  hauled  out  of  docks  on  the  12th 
of  September,  and  four  days  after  had  left  Gravesend 
with  a  fair  wind  down  channel. 

The  Ann  Page  was  a  long,  black  ship,  with  bows 
that  would  have  done  for  one  of  those  popular  ves¬ 


sels  known  as  the  Aberdeen  clippers.  She  waj  i 
“  flush  ”  fore  and  aft,  and  had  the  largest  main-yard 
of  any  of  the  ships  of  her  tonnage  sailing  out  of  the 
East  India  Docks.  Indeed,  it  was  the  weight  of  her 
spars,  that.  In  spite  of  her  full  hold,  made  her  so 
what  sailors  call  “  crank,”  that  is  to  say,  prone  to  1 
lay  very  much  over  when  the  wind  was  a  side  one. 
But  her  rate  of  sailing  was  very  great.  I  have  1 
known  the  Ann  Page,  when  homeward  bound,  in 
the  northeast  trade-winds,  with  her  yards  braced 
up  to  a  point  that  would  only  allow  the  foretop-mast 
stun-sail  to  draw,  to  run  three  hundred  and  seventy  | 
miles  in  twenty-four  hours.  i 

It  was  a  glorious  sight  to  crawl  out  to  the  flying  | 
jib-boom  end,  and,  steadying  yourself  with  the  lore-  i 
royal  stay,  to  watch  the  great  ship  come  rushing  ' 
towards  you.  It  would  have  made  you  dizzy  to 
have  looked  up  at  the  imperial  sweep  of  canvas  bel¬ 
lying  out  so  high  above,  and  urging  forward  the 
long  black  hull,  whose  sharp  stem'  cut  the  water  * 
into  two  pellucid,  froth-capped  jets,  leaving  a  long, 
long  way  behind  a  white  ribbon  upon  the  laughing 
face  of  the  green  waters.  You  could  know  how 
wonderfully  well  the  great  ship  was  handled  by  her 
arrow-like  wake,  and  by  the  perfect  fulness  of  the 
braced-up  saib.  To  place  yourself  in  such  a  posi¬ 
tion,  with  the  spectacle  before  you  of  the  ship  for¬ 
ever,  as  it  were,  rushing  upon  you,  yet  never  ap¬ 
proaching,  is  to  feel  a  Measurable  sensation,  which 
I  should  advbe  the  man  of  luxury  who  has  exhaust¬ 
ed  all  known  enjoyments,  and  sighs  for  new  ones,  to 
try. 

It  was  in  latitude  three  degrees  south  that  the  in¬ 
cident  which  I  am  about  to  relate  befell  us. 

We  had  made  a  quick  run  to  the  Line,  but  were 
a  long  time  detained  in  those  latitudes  by  what  are 
known  to  sailors  as  the  “  Doldrums  ”  —  light  winds, 
variable  as  the  smoke  from  a  London  chimney-pot 
Notliing  can  be  more  irritating  to  seamen  than 
these  winds.  They  would  much  rather  encounter  a 
heavy  gale ;  they  know  what  they  are  about  then, 
and  how  long  their  work  is  likely  to  last.  It  m.ay 
be  a  question  of  “  all  hands,”  and  a  six  hours’  work ; 
but  what  of  that  ?  When  the  ship  is  once  snugged, 
when  the  saib  are  furled  and  reefed,  the  hatches  | 
battened  down,  the  ropes  coiled  away,  and  the  , 
“  tot  ”  of  grog  •served  out,  the  thing  is  over,  and  the 
men  leave  the  deck  pretty  certain  that  all  that  may 
be  required  to  be  done  after  that  the  watch  can 
do.  But  the  Doldrums  keep  the  watch  constantly 
employed.  Sensible  officers  will  taughten  the  J 
braces,  clew  the  saib  up,  and  wait  till  the  breeze  |j 
gets  steady ;  but  officers  have  to  serve  under  cap-  J 
tains,  and  captains,  as  a  rule,  are  too  anxious  to 
make  what  headway  they  can,  to  care  about  the 
trouble  that  their  an.xlety  entails.  Hence,  in  these 
Doldrums,  every  wind  that  blows,  however  feebly,  j 
has  to  be  met  by  bracing  about  the  yards ;  and,  as  J 
these  winds  may  take  it  into  their  heads  to  blow  ij 
from  the  thirty-two  points  of  the  compass  in  the  j 
short  space  of  a  single  hour,  you  can  understand  ! 
why  it  IS  that  seamen  should  have  such  an  exclusive  jj 
hatred  for  the  Doldrums.  I 

There  is  a  legend,  somewhat  resembling  the  su-  i 
perstitlon  of  the  “  Phantom  Ship,”  that  the  captain  \ 
of  a  Spanish  vessel,  being  baffled  in  these  latitudes  [ 
by  contrary  winds,  grew  at  last  enraged,  and,  attrib¬ 
uting  his  misfortunes  to  a  priest  who  was  In  his  ship, 
ordered  him  to  be  thrown  overboard.  Whilst  the  |1 
holy  man  was  struggling  in  the  water,  the  captain,  ^ 
looking  over  the  side  at  him,  coolly  bade  him  call  • 
upon  the  Devil  to  take  him  out  of  the  water,  and  not 
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upon  him,  for  the  one  was  his  friend  and  the  other 
was  n’t.  Whereupon  the  priest,  ceasing  his  prayers, 
and  miraculously  contriving  to  raise  himself  half 
out  of  the  water  whilst  he  spoke,  uttered  a  terrible' 
curse  on  the  captain  and  snip,  including  the  crew 
in  his  malediction,  because  they  watched  him  from 
the  side  of  the  vessel  without  volunteering  any  as¬ 
sistance.  When  he  had  ceased  speaking,  he  sank, 
and  rose  no  more. 

That  ship,  do  what  it  will,  can  never  pass  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  four  degrees  on  either  side  the  Line.  She  is 
seen  only  at  night.  She  passes  close  to  vessels,  but 
though  the  men  may  be  seen  working  on  deck,  she 
is  enveloped  in  a. death-like  stillness.  The  water 
makes  no  noise  as  it  ripples  against  her  side.  The 
crew  arc  ghosts,  and  their  skeleton  hands  pull  phan¬ 
tom  ropes.  The  stars  can  be  seen  shining  through 
her  gossamer  sails,  and  her  cabins  are  without  light. ' 

It  bodes  no  good  to  any  vessel  to  meet  that  ship. 

We  had  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Line,  and  were 
in  latitude  three  degrees  south.  All  the  morning  we 
had  been  hard  at  work  in  trying  to  catch  the  faint  airs 
that  lazily  moved  the  sails  just  enough  to  give  the 
vessel  steerage  way.  The  atternoon  wore  away,  and 
the  sun  sank  beneath  the  horizon,  enveloped  in  the 
cloudless  splendor  only  to  be  witnessed  in  the  tropics. 
Out  rushed  the  stars,  and  night  settled  upon  the 
ocean  with  a  sudden  and  solemn  hush.  With  the 
darkness  the  faint  air,  which  had  been  sufficiently 
steady  for  a  few  hours,  and  which  we  had  hoped 
would  carry  us  on  through  the  night,  died  away,  and 
the  ship  lay  becalmed. 

In  merchant  ships  it  is  generally  the  custom  for 
the  chief  mate  to  take  chaise  of  the  port,  and  the 
second  mate  the  starboard  watch.  I  had  to  come 
on  deck  at  eight  bells,  twelve  o’clock  at  night,  until 
four  in  the  morning,  which  is  called  at  sea  the  mid¬ 
dle-watch.  At  the  expiration,  therefore,  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  dog-watch  I  retired  to  my  cabin,  and,  throwing 
myself  upon  my  cot,  slept  away  the  four  hours  that 
were  allowed  me  for  repose. 

On  coming  upon  deck,  I  found  the  ship  still  be¬ 
calmed.  The  yards  were  squared,  the  mainsail 
hauled  up,  and  all  three  royals  fbrled. 

“  My  watch  has  had  a  spell  of  it  since  eight 
o’clock,  Mr.  Burns,”  said  the  chief  mate  to  me  before 
leaving  the  deck.  “If  I  were  you  I’d  serve  the 
starboard  watch  the  same,  —  that ’s  to  say  if  the 
8kip])er  don’t  come  up.” 

“  1  hojKj  he  won’t,”  I  answered.  “  I ’ve  heard  the 
men  grumbling  a  good  deal  about  the  continuance 
of  their  work.  I  won’t  touch  the  yanls  for  a  cat’s- 
paw.  There ’s  a  dead  calm  on  now,  at  all  events, 
and  it  looks  as  if  it  meant  to  last,  too,  don’t  it '?  ” 

“  Yes.  I  hope  it  may  for  your  sake.  Good¬ 
night.”  He  went  away,  and  I  turned  to  pace  the 
deck.  With  the  exception  of  the  man  at  the  wheel, 
one  on  the  lookout  on  the  forecastle,  and  myself, 
nobody  was  visible.  When  a  ship  is  becalmed  as 
we  were,  the  watch  just  comes  on  deck  to  answer 
the  muster-roll,  and  then  returns  below.  Of  course, 
this  is  not  supposed  to  be ;  but  the  boatswain’s  mate 
is  on  the  alert  to  pipe  them  up  when  they  are  wanted, 
and  is,  indeed,  in  a  measure  responsible  for  their 
appearance.  But  when  there  is  nothing  to  be  done, 
and  when  the  weather  is  as  fine  as  it  was  in  the 
present  instance,  the  poor  fellows  may  just  as  well 
be  below  as  on  deck. 

It  was  one  of  the  calmest  nights  I  ever  remember 
having  seen  at  sea.  The  skies  were  studded  with 
those  big,  lustrous  stars  which  beam  so  dewily  down 
through  the  tropical  midnights.  The  faint  swell  of 


the  ocean  caused  the  long  silent  ship  to  lazily  and 
gently  sway  to  and  fro,  and  the  barely  audible 
creaking  of  the  rudder,  and  the  soft  flapping  of  the 
ghostly  canvas  overhead,  seemed  to  make  a  kind  of 
music  in  the  dark  air,  which  did  not  disturb,  but 
added,  as  it  were,  to  the  prevailing  silence. 

I  walked  up  and  down  the  deck  for  some  time, 
then  went  and  seated  myself  aft  upon  one  of  the 
hencoops,  near  the  wheel.  The  man  had  released 
his  grasp  of  the  spokes,  and  was  standing  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets  alongside  of  it.  Holding  it 
was  of  no  use ;  it  stood  without  a  stir.  I  drew  a 
cigar  from  my  pocket,  and  began  to  smoke.  As  I 
threw  away  the  flaming  fusee,  the  man  at  the  wheel 
said,  — 

“  May  I  go  for’ard,  sir,  to  get  a  chew  o’  baccy  ? 
The  wheel  ’ll  hold  on  by  itself  until  I  come  back.” 

I  perceived  that  this  was  the  case,  and  an¬ 
swered  — 

“  Yes,  you  may  go.  But  don’t  be  long  gone.” 

The  man  walked  forward,  and  I  continued  smok¬ 
ing.  Although  a  sailor,  I  must  plead  guilty  to 
fancies  which,  be  they  what  they  may,  poetic  or  not, 
I  must,  in  justice  to  mariners  in  general,  confess  will 
not  often  be  found  amongst  them.  It  was  always 
my  delight,  on  such  a  night  as  this  of  which  I  am  now 
writing,  to  seat  myself  in  some  sequestered  part  of 
the  deck,  and,  gazing  out  into  the  blue  darkness  that 
envelojied  the  slumbering,  star-lit  ocean,  imagine 
the  presence  of  strange  shapes  hovering  over  the 
water,  and  calling  to  each  other  in  tones  that  came 
through  the  darkness  like  the  hollow  echo  of  waves 
rolling  into  some  distant  cavern.  My  Imagination 
was  at  times  so  vivid  as  positively  to  realize  to  my¬ 
self  the  fantastic  creations  with  which  I  thronged 
the  dark  ocean  air.  Leaning  my  elbow  on  the  rail 
running  along  the  ship’s  side,  I  bowed  my  head 
upon  my  hand,  and,  with  my  cigar  alight  in  my 
mouth,  yielded  myself  up  to  my  favorite  indulgence 
of  thinking  strange  things. 

Two  minutes  could  hardly  have  elapsed  since  the 
man  had  lett  the  wheel,  when  I  distinctly  heard  a  hu¬ 
man  voice  hail  the  ship  from  under  the  stern.  I  started, 
then,  jumping  to  my  feet,  unhesitatingly  approached 
the  taffrail,  and  looked  over.  My  thoughts,  from 
their  imaginative  tendency,  were  so  in  harmony 
with  the  sound  of  a  human  voice  thus  uttered,  that  I 
might  have  deemed  it  for  a'lnoment  a  freak  of  fancy. 
Yet  the  undoubting  manner  in  which  I  responded 
to  the  call  proved  that  the  voice  must  have  had 
something  very  real  about  it.  The  captain’s  gig, 
which  hung  over  the  stern,  prevented  me  from  see¬ 
ing  at  once  into  the  water ;  I  had  to  go  to  the  quar¬ 
ter  and  look  over.  For  some  moments  I  could  see 
nothing.  The  face  of  the  sea  on  all  sides,  dark  as  it 
was,  was  rendered  yet  darker  just  under  the  ship’s 
counter  by  the  shadow  thrown  by  the  vessel.  I 
shouted,  “  Who ’s  there  ?  ”  ^ly  first  impression  was 
that  some  one  had  fallen  overboard,  and  I  expected 
to  be  answered  by  the  bubbling  cry  of  a  drowning 
man.  My  hand  instinctively  grasj)ed  a  life-preserver 
affixed  by  lanyards  to  each  quarter  of  the  ship,  and 
I  thrust  my  other  hand  into  my  pocket  for  a  knife. 

A  low,  strange  laugh  immediately  beneath  caused 
me  to  utter  an  involuntary  ejaculation  of  horror.  I 
never  heard  a  sound  so  mocking,  so  unnatural,  so 
startling,  so  weird.  Immediately  after,  the  same 
voice  cried  out  in  French,  — 

“  What  ship ’s  that  ?  ” 

I  answered,  — 

“  The  Ann  Page.” 

As  I  spoke,  I  observed  a  phosphorescent  glitter 
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as  of  a  boat  moving,  and  the  dipping  of  oars  into 
water;  and  from  the  darkness  under  our  ship’s  stem 
a  shadow,  snrrounded  by  tliis  phosphorescent  circle, 
crept  out.  The  pallid  light  of  the  stars  disclosed  to 
me  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  man  in  a  small 
rowing-boat.  1  could  not  see  the  lineaments  of  his 
face,  bht  I  could  perceive  that  it  .vas  quite  white, 
and  without  beard  or  mustache.  All  else  was 
rendered  shadowy  by  tlio  darkness.  1  could  per¬ 
ceive  that  he  was  rowing,  yet  1  heard  no  sounds  as 
of  the  splash  of  water.  AVhen  opimsite  to  me,  and 
at  about  ten  yards  from  the  ship,  the  boat  stoppeil 
(juite  suddenly.  The  voice  called  out  in  French,  — 
it  was  a  hollow  voice,  as  you  might  imagine  the 
tones  of  a  man  who  should  speak  not  loudly  to  you 
through  a  large  tube,  — 

“  Where  are  you  from  ?  ” 

“  London,”  I  answered,  straining  my  eyes  to  dis¬ 
cern,  if  possible,  the  outline  of  the  ship  from  which 
I  believed  this  boat  must  have  come.  Eut  I  could 
see  nothing. 

“  How  long  arc  you  out  ?  ” 

“  Forty-nine  days.” 

“  How  long  have  you  been  becalmed  here  V  ” 

“  Since  sunset.”  • 

“  When  did  you  enter  the  Doldrums  ?  ” 

“  This  day  a  week  ago.  And  who  are  you  ?  ” 

I  was  answered  by  the  san>e  strange,  low  laugh. 
It  came  across  the  waters  with  a  harsh,  mocking 
echo.  I  was  amazed,  thunderstruck.  I  looked 
around,  eager  for  some  companion  who  should  assure 
me,  by  his  own  astonishment,  that  I  was  not  in  a 
dream.  At  that  moment  I  perceived  the.  man  who 
should  have  been  at  the  wheel  returning.  lie  ad¬ 
vanced  hastily,  for  he  had  heanl  me  spcjiking,  and 
was  evidently  curious  to  know  what  I  could  iwasibly 
be  addressing. 

“  Ivook,”  I  exclaimed  in  .a  deep  whisper,  pointing 
to  the  boat  and  its  solitary. occupant.  “Tell  me, 
wh.it  do  you  see  there  ?  ” 

He  strained  his  eyes  under  his  horny  palm,  then 
with  a  murmur  of  surprise  ejiiculate*!,  — 

“I  see  a  man  in  a  boat.  AVhere’s  his  ship?” 
And,  like  myself,  he  also  threw  a  searching  glance 
around  the  horizon. 

The  voice  from  the  boat  exchaimed  in  French, — 
“  I  sec  two  of  you  now ;  but  let  the  man  who 
spoke  to  me  first  tell  me'if  he  is  a  Frenchman.” 

“  I  am  not.” 

I  heard  a  malediction  :  then  the  voice  said,  — 

“  You  might  have  done  it  for  a  countryman.” 

I  was  about  to  ask  him  what  he  wanted,  when  the 
man  by  my  side,  in  a  somewhat  terrified  voice, 
asked  me  what  had  been  said.  I  interpreted  what 
had  passed,  and  then  he  rapidly  exclaimed,  — 

“  Have  nothink  to  do  with  him.  I  know  what  he 
wants,  and  what  he  is,  sir.  He ’s  one  o’  the  crew  o’ 
the  Spanish  wessel  as  goes  sailin’  about  here  and 
can’t  get  out  o’  the  Doldrums.  I’ve  often  lieerd 
that  her  skipper  sends  one  of  his  hands  out  in  a 
calm  to  rcconnoitro-like.  She  ’ll  want  us  to  take  her 
in  tow.  If  we  do,  we  ’ll  never  see  land  agin,  sir. 
'The  ship  ain’t  fur  off,  I  know.  Toll  him  to  be  gone, 
sir,  tell  him  to  be  gone,”  he  crie<l,  excitedly.  “  It  ’ll 
mean  mischief  to  us  if  he  hangs  about  us.” 

Though  naturally  superstitious,  I  greeted  my 
companion’s  remarks  with  a  smile.  My  judgment 
ridiculed  the  superstition  of  the  Spanish  ship,  nor 
w.as  it  likely  that  I  could  consider  the  man  in  the 
boat  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  legiti¬ 
mate  human  being  who  had  been  shipwrecked, 
or,  as  is  the  case  at  sea  amongst  those  who  sail  the 


ocean  with  nefarious  jiurposes,  punished  by  being  | 
cast  adrift  in  a  boat  with  provisions  and  water  i 
enough  for  a  few  days.  Further,  I  attributed  the  | 
singular  hiugh  that  1  had  lieard  to  madne.ss  that 
might  have  followed  his  ill  treatment.  I  shouted,  —  | 
“  Boat  ahoy !  ” 

The  answer  came  back  in  the  shape  of  an  in-  i 
quiry,  —  . 

“  \Vhat  now  ?  ”  ; 

“  Come  alongside,  and'  we  ’ll  take  you  on  board.”  | 
There  was  a  short  silence,  then  I  heard  the  low  ' 
mocking  laugh  creeping,  a.s  it  were,  along  the  water. 
Afterwards  the  voice  e.xclaimed,  — 

“  I  doubt  your  friendliness.  I  can  talk  to  you 
more  comfortably  a.s  I  am.” 

I  w:is  again  about  to  ask  him  what  he  wanted, 
when  the  captain  suddenly  appeared  from  the  com- 
jianion  h.atchway.  The  man  at  my  side  instantly  ! 
resumed  his  post  at  the  wheel,  and  the  captain,  bur-  I 
riedly  ap|)roaching  me,  exclaimed —  | 

“  What ’s  the  matter,  Mr.  Burns  ?  Who  are  you  ! 
talking  to,  sir  V  Any  ship  near  us  ?  Who  are  you 
talking  to,  sir  ?  ” 

I  rapidly  explained,  indicating  with  my  finger  the 
iuotionles.s  boat  and  its  du.sky  figure.  He  could  not 
see  them  for  a  moment,  bu^  on  straining  his  eyes  * 
through  the  duskiness  their  outlines  grew  visible  to  ! 
him.  Aiding  his  voice  by  speaking  through  his  I 
hands,  he  shouted  in  English, —  | 

“  What  l)oat’s  that  ?  ”  I 

The  answer  came  back  in  French, — 

“  I  don’t  understand  you.”  i 

The  captain,  who  could  not  speak  French,  turned 
to  me  for  an  explanation.  I  told  him  what  the  man  ! 
had  said,  and  then  we  held  a  brief  consultation.  lie  ' 
was  as  little  inclined  to  treat  the  matter  superstitious- 
ly,  as  I  was.  He  agreed  with  me  that  this  was  some 
shipwrecked  seaman  whom  thirst  might  have  driven 
mad. 

“  Ijower  the  starlmard  cutter  and  catch  him,  sir,” 
ho  e.xclaimed  to  me ;  and  instantly  I  bounded  for¬ 
ward  and  summoned  the  men  aft.  'Tlie  thole-pins 
were  shipj)ed,  and  four  men,  with  myself  at  the 
rudder.  Jumped  in.  We  put  the  self-lowering  app.ar-  | 
tus  into  motion,  and  in  a  few  seconds  had  touched  i 
the  water.  I  jMjinted  the  boat’s  head  at  the  shadow, 
which  I  perceived  lying  in  advance  of  me  by  about 
some  fifty  feet,  and,  dipping  the  oars  into  the  water, 
wc  started  off  in  pursuit.  I  expected  to  come  along-  I 
aide  the  phantom  boat  in  a  very  few  minutes,  but  ■ 
though  my  men  were  pulling  vigorously,  making  the  I 
water  Hash  in  a  phosphorescent  foam  around  us,  to  ' 
my  chagrin  and  amazement  I  discovereil  that,  instead  I 
of  gaining  upon  the  boat,  she  was  actually  drawing  | 
ahead  of  us,  and  rajiidly  too.  Before  getting  into  | 
the  boat  I  h.ad  slipped  a  small  night-glass  into  my  j 
pocket,  which  was  generally  iilaceu  near  the  log  in  a 
stand  under  the  companion  hatchway.  I  drew  it  j 
out,  and,  standing  up,  closely  inspected  the  diminish-  t 
ing  shadow  on  ahead  of  us.  The  glass  was  a  good 
one,  and  I  perceived  that  the  man  in  the  boat  was 
rowing  apparently  with  all  his  might,  bending  for¬ 
ward  until  his  face  was  on  a  level  with  the  boat’s  side, 
then  jerking  himscll^backwards  with  great  energy. 

“  Give  way,  my  men,”  I  shouted,  e.xcitedly. 

“  He  ’a  drawing  ahead  of  us ;  one  man  to  four,  — 
give  way  cheerily.” 

They  made  the  boat  quiver  from  stem  to  stem,  as 
they  sent  her  tearing  through  the  perfectly  calm 
waters.  I  stood  up,  watching  the  shadow  we  pursued 
through  my  gla^s.  It  seemed  inhuman  to  leave  this 
{Mjor  maniac,  for  so  I  considered  him,  to  perish  alone  j 
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upon  the  sea.  Yet  when  I  withdrew  my  telescope 
from  my  eyes  I  could  no  longer  perceive  ^e  shadow. 
It  was  only  visible  now  through  the  glass.  1  stamped 
impatiently  with  my  foot,  ui^iug  my  men  on  to 
superhuman  ciTorts.  I  sat  down,  thinking  that  pos¬ 
ture  would  accelerate  the  movements  of  my  boat. 
Then  1  remembered  we  were  leaving  the  ship  a  long 
way  behind,  and  that,  if  a  breeze  should  spring  up, 
we  might  lose  her.  I  once  again  rose  to  my  feet 
and  looked  ahead  with  my  telescope. 

Four  minutes  had  elapsed  since  1  had  last  used  it. 
Now  I  could  perceive  nothing'but  the  darkling  sm> 
lace  of  the  ocean. 

With  an  oath  which  I  could  not  restrain,  I  gave 
the  word  of  command,  and  my  men  paused  on  their 
oars.  I  put  the  boat’s  head  around  in  the  direction 
where  I  suspected  our  ship  to  lie.  She  was  not  to 
be  seen  with  the  naked  vision,  but  I  fancied  I  could 
discern  a  dark  spot  through  the  glass  on  the  horizon, 
and  1  steered  towards  it.  A  few  moments  after  this 
dark  spot  sent  up  a  rocket,  and  then  a  brilliant  blue 
light  was  burned.  The  captain  had  evidently  got 
alarmed  at  our  absence.  We  lay  bravely  to  our 
oars,  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  were  along¬ 
side  the  ship. 

It  was  certainly  fortunate  for  me  that  others  had 
seen  this  mysterious  boat  and  its  occupants  besides 
myself,  or  I  should  have  been  laughed  at  as  a 
dreamer  for  the  remainder  of  the  voyage.  I  con¬ 
fess  that  it  has  always  been  an  enigma  to  me,  at  the 
solution  of  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  arrive. 
However,  I  have  related  the  incident  exactly  as  it 
occurred  to  me,  and  I  will  not  venture  to  offer  any 
comments  upon  it.  The  witnesses  ivho  might  help 
me  to  authenticate  this  remarkable  circumstance 
are  dispersed  ;  one  only  have  I  since  met.  He  was 
with  me  in  the  boat,  and  when  1  encountered  him 
in  the  East  India  Docks  I  recalled  the  incident  to 
his  mind.  It  had  not  left  upon  him  half  the  im¬ 
pression  that  it  had  left  upon  me.  He  swore,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  had  never  l^en  able  to  make  head  or 
tail  of  the  matter;  but  be  was  quite  certain  it 
could  n’t  have  been  a  ghost,  although  Jim  Rogers 
(this  was  the  man  who  had  been  at  the  wheel  at  the 
time)  persisted  in  declaring  that  it  was  one  of  the 
hands  of  the  Spanish  ship  sent  out  by  her  skipper 
to  see  whether  vVe  were  inclined  to  give  him  a  tow 
out  of  the  Doldrums. 

Re  this  as  it  may,  it  remains  a  mystery  that  adds 
fresli  significance  to  the  trite  though  pregnant  truth, 
that  there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
than  are  dre.amt  of  in  our  philosophy.” 

ENGLISH  EYES  ON  FRENCH  WORK. 

Last  year  the  council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  de¬ 
termined  that  a  certain  number  of  skdled  artisans 
should  be  sent  over  to  Paris  to  study  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  their  various  trades  in  the  Exposition  there. 
The  committee  of  Council  on  Education  oft'ered  the 
Society  five  hundred  pounds  for  the  purpose,  pro¬ 
vided  an  equal  sum  was  raised  by  voluntary  contri¬ 
bution.  What  was  raised  was  exactly  sixpence 
under  a  thousand  and  forty  pounds  :  which  enabled 
about  eighty  workmen  to  visit  the  Exposition  and 
to  write  reports  on  what  they  saw.  The  men  were 
aciTedited  to  M.  Haussoullier,  who  had  been  ap- 

Siinted  by  the  commissioners  to  the  charge  of  the 
ritish  workman’s  hall  in  the  E.xhibitioii  building  ; 
and  M.  Fouche,  an  artisan  member  of  the  Conseil 
des  Pruil’hommes,  attended  them  as  guide  and  in¬ 
terpreter.  The  Society  of  Arts  have  published 


their  reports  in  one  thick  volume ;  and  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  volume  it  is ;  showing  what  impression 
French  life,  French  manners,  and  French' industries 
made  on  the  unadulterated  British  intellect,  and 
bow  far  the  insular  workman  considered  himself  in¬ 
ferior  or  superior  to  his  Continental  rival. 

The  reports  are  also  interesting  as  a  study  of 
character  in  their  various  treatment  of  the  subject 
in  hand.  Some  are  pictorial,  taking  in  the  outside 
aspect  of  tilings,  and  detailing  personal  doings  and 
adventures ;  others  are  technical,  dealing  only  with 
the  method  of  the  special  manufacture ;  some  are 
critical ;  others  are  statistical ;  some  show  that  the 
authors  thought  more  of  themselves,  and  how  they 
were  doing  their  work,  rather  than  of  the  work 
itself,  and  others  show  exactly  the  reverse.  Some, 
again,  are  enthusiastic  about  everything.  The 
charm  and  spell  of  novelty  was  on  their  writers.  . 

The  pretty,  odd,  theatrical  life  of  Paris  when  seen 
for  the  first  time,  the  white  caps  of  the  women,  the 
blue  blouses  of  the  working-men,  the  clear  air  and 
absence  of  “  blacks,”  the  pleasantly  showy  cafes  in 
place  of  our  hideously  brilliant  gin-shops,  the  out¬ 
ward  gayety  and  good  temper  and  courteous  little 
ibrms  of  politeness,  the  individual  freedom  mixed 
with  that  peculiar  public  discipline  which  at  first 
sight  seems  the  very  ideal  of  good  government,  —  all 
was  as  delightful  to  certain  of  the  more  genial  sort 
as  it  w.as  to  us  when  we  first  went  over;  and  it 
takes  us  back  to  the  freshness  of  our  own  early 
pleasure  in  French  life  to  read  the  boyish  delight  of 
some  among  them.  But  all  were  not  eijually 
charmed.  Itomc  disliked  the  Sunday  gayety ;  oth¬ 
ers  disliked  so  much  gayety  generally,  and  thought 
the  men  frivolous  and  childish  who  could  find  amuse¬ 
ment  ill  puerile  pleasures ;  others,  again,  contrasted 
the  orderliness  and  innocence  of  the  French  fetes 
with  the  brutal  sottishness  of  London  junketings, 
and  gave  the  palm  to  tlie  Gaul.  All  liked  the  Con¬ 
seil  des  Prud’hommes ;  all  liked  the  liberal  opening 
of  the  museums,  &c.  to  the  working-classes,  and  the 
care  taken  of  the  workman’s  education ;  some  liked 
the  mode  of  life,  the  brightness  and  movement  of 
the  Boulevards,  and  the  family  gatherings  in  the 
open  air ;  others  thought  there  was  no  family  life  in 
the  n.ation,  —  taking  home  to  mean  the  four  walls 
which  enclose  one’s  pots  and  pans.  “From  what  I 
saw  of  the  French  nation,”  says  one,  with  a  grave 
oddness  of  phra.se  very  e.xjiressive,  “  I  consider  that 
their  moile  of  life  is  jieculiarly  foreign  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  mind.  They  ap|)ear  remarkably  fond  of  imbib¬ 
ing  their  favorite  wines  while  exposing  themselves 
to  the  public  gaze.”  All  liked  the  clean  and  ti<ly 
look  of  the  working-women,  and  compared  it  with 
the  dragging  trains  .and  second-hand  finery  of  their 
own  wives  and  daughters.  The  short  dress  carried 
it  invariably  over  the  limp,  long  petticoiit ;  and  the 
white  cap  carried  it  over  the  dirty,  battered,  and 
tawdry  lx>nnet.  All  the  men  were  pleasantly  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  self-respect,  the  order,  the  equality, 
of  the  workshops ;  to  find  the  men  and  foremen 
alike  in  the  blouse,  with  no  difference  of  costume  to 
mark  the  minute  differences  in  grade  to  which  we 
attach  so  much  importonce,  but  all  content  to  ap- 
pe.ir  of  the  “.wages  class.” 

The  most  enthusiastic  admirer  of  French  w.ays 
and  modes  is  the  writer  who  leads  off  the  rest,  — 
Mr.  Hooper,  a  cabinet-maker,  —  and  his  paper  is 
certainly  the  most  graphic  and  pictorial.  It  is  a 
charming  sketch,  and  would  do  honor  to  a  practised 
hand  ;  yet  Mr.  Hooper  says  of  himself  that  this  was 
the  first  fortnight's  holiday  he  had  ever  had,  and 
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that  he  “  had  known  little  else  than  toil  from  his 
boyhood,  working  at  a  bench  not  less  than  ten  hours 
per  day  in  a  dismal,  dirty,  unhealthy  workshop  ”  : 
—  not  exactly  the  kind  of  life  for  accjuiring  a  good 
nethoil  either  of  observation  or  narration.  But  if 
hia  paper  stand  out  as  the  most  observant  and  pic¬ 
torial.  there  are  others  which  are  as  thoughtful, 
ud  of  even  a  more  refined  tone  of  criticism.  “  The 
Mi  of  wood-carving,”  says  Mr.  Baker,  “may  be 
Mid  to  begin  at  the  rudest  notching  and  terminate 
in  the  noblest  thought*,  expressed  in  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  forms.”  Mr.  Wilson,  a  cutler,  (juotes  Chaucer 
MkI  Rabelais,  and  knows  all  about  the  famous  Da- 
BMcus  blades ;  throughout,  one  is  struck  by  the 
eoMparatively  extensive  reading  and  the  justness 
of  observation  of  men  toiling  painfully  at  their  life’s 
labor  for  daily  wages. 

As  a  cabinet-maker  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
we  will  take  cabinet-making  first.  All  the  workers 
in  this  trade  who  have  written  on  what  they  saw 
agree  in  two  statements:  first,  that  the  French 
wood-carvings  are  infinitely  superior  to  our  own 
Mcond,  that  their  rough  or  carcass  work  is  just  as 
inferior.  “  I  saw  carvings  that  seemed  to  me  to  be 
impossible  to  have  been  done  with  tools,  but  must 
have  grown  into  shape  and  form,  they  were  so  deli¬ 
cate  and  chaste,”  says  Mr.  Hooper.  But  he  adds 
soon  after  that  the  carcass  work  is  not  so  well  done 
as  ours ;  that  our  dovetailing  and  drawer  work  is 
neater;  that  they  have  more  jointing  than  we  have, 
as  the  stuff  they  use  in  carcass  work  is  very  narrow 
and  hard,  whereas  we  use  wide,  soft  pine.  A  sec¬ 
ond  witness,  or  rather  two  in  one,  Messrs.  Hughes 
and  Prior,  are  even  more  e.xplicit  as  to  the  demerits 
of  the  rough  work.  They  say  that  carpentry  is 
gradually  I'alling  into  disuse  in  Paris,  in  consequence 
of  the  substitution  of  iron  for  woo<l,  and  that  such 
specimens  of  work  by  French  joiners  as  they  saw 
were  mostly  of  a  very  rude  kind.  Their  partitions 
were  made  of  rough  and  crooked  scantling,  which, 
any  flnglish  surveyor  would  have  condemned  ;  their 
joists  were  placed  at  irregular  intervals,  and  as  if 
laid,  at  random  by  laborers,  instead  of  being  fixed 
by  mechanics ;  their  floors  were  tongued  together, 
and  made  of  lioanls  of  any  length,  so  that  often  the 
board  was  joined  half-way  between  the  joists,  with 
no  more  security  than  that  given  by  a  narrow 
wooden  tongue  and  a  support  underneath ;  there 
was  apparently  no  knowledge  how  to  wedge  up  a 
piece  of  framework ;  and  in  consecjuence  of  certain 
technical  mistakes  in  workmanship  the  doors  in 
Paris  almost  invariably  drop  on  the  outside  edge. 

Is  it  not  a  common  complaint  that  not  a  door  or 
window  in  France  will  shut  properly  V  That  is 
because  they  pin  their  tenons  insteail  of  c.irrying 
them  up  through  the  stiles,  and  wedging  up  the  frame 
as  we  should  do.  To  obviate  this  dropping  of  the 
frame  in  the  New  Opera  House,  the  sashes  are 
8trengthene<l  and  disfigured  by  iron  s(|uares  screwed 
on  the  angles.  Another  joiner,  Mr.  Kay,  says, 
that  at  the  Palais  de  Justice  “  the  joinery  is  being 
fixed  in  the  style  th.-it  was  constructed  in  North 
Britain  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.” 
The  first  joiner  that  attracted  my  attention  was  a 
smart-looking  and  active  man,  alwut  twenty-five 
,  years  of  age.  He  was  employed  fixing  iron  plates, 
forming  three  sides  of  a  square,  on  the  top  and 
bottom  of  some  oak  casement  sashes,  the  cen¬ 
tre  piece  being  two  inches  longer  than  the  rails,  the 
two  sides  of  the  iron  plates  being  one  foot  si.x  inches 
long  by  one  and  a  quarter  inimes,  and  sunk  level 
with  the  rails  and  stiles  of  the  sash  for  the  purpose 


of  keeping  the  sash  together,  and  it  really  wanted 
it.  The  frame  looked  well  enough  outside,  but 
when  I  examined  the  tenons  and  mortises  they 
were  so  badly  fitted  that  neither  glue  nor  lead 
would  have  been  of  any  use,  and  it  had  none. 
His  chisels  were  made  like  masons’  scabbling  tools, 
or  ship-carpenters’  calking-irons.  He  was  working 
very  diligently,  but  the  interpreter,  M.  Fouehd,  told 
me  he  was  a  blacksmith.  He  was  making  little  pro¬ 
gress,  his  tools  being  badly  adapted  for  the  work 
he  was  executing.  I  found  then  that  the  locksmiths 
fitted  all  the  locks  and  hinges  on  the  doors,  windows. 
See.,  which  in  a  measure  accounted  for  the  insuffi¬ 
cient  and  clumsy  nature  of  their  fixing  throughout 
the  different  buildings  in  Paris.  The  locks  were 
all  box-locks,  and  badly  made.  The  hinges  were 
likewise  bad,  and  of  ancient  design.” 

Which  graphic  account  lets  us  a  little  into  the 
secret  of  French  door  and  window  .carpentry ! 
There  was  a  magnificently  carved  oak  pulpit  and 
staircase  from  Belgium  in  the  Exposition,  which  all 
of  us  who  went  there  must  remember.  The  carving 
was  lovely,  but  the  joiner’s  work  was  rough,  rude, 
and  unfinished.  The  scarf  joints  of  the  liandrail 
were  made  the  wrong  end  up,  so  that  if  the  lucky 
possessor  of  that  grand  bit  of  carving  ever  runs  his 
hand  rapidly  down  the  rail  in  descending  the  stairs 
he  will  probably  get  a  few  splinters  in  his  flesh,  “  a 
sensation  which  will  be  more  exciting  than  agree¬ 
able,”  says  the  critic.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful 
carvings,  or  what  appeared-  to  be  carvings,  by  M.  A. 
Latry,  were  made  of  pigs’  blood  and  dust,  com¬ 
pressed  in  a  steel  mould ;  and  some  that  looked  like 
wrought  ebony  were  only  of  common  wood  polished 
and  ebonized.  One  witness  objects  to  the  large  use 
made  of  the  scraper  and  glass-paper  for  final  polish ; 
but  another  —  our  old  friend,  Mr.  Hooper  —  speaks 
of  this  as  a  characteristic  e.xcellence,  because  prov¬ 
ing  the  cleanliness  of  the  French  work.  Two  cabi¬ 
net-making  firms  are  specially  mentioned  in  these 
reports;  the  one  is  that  of  M.  Fourdinois,  which 
seems  to  have  been  taken  in  some  sense  as  a  type  of 
the  trade,  and  the  other  that  of  M.  Racault  and  Co., 
to  which  is  ascribed  what  honor  there  may  be  in 
having  begun  the  revolution  of ’48. 

The  firm  of  Racault  is  a  very  large  one,  employ¬ 
ing  from  five  to  six  hundred  hands  in  all,  and  in  ’48 
the  men,  discontented  at  the  high  price  of  bread 
and  the  lowness  of  wages,  struck  and  made  a  com¬ 
motion,  which  increased  until  it  swelled  into  the 
revolution  which  cost  Louis  Philippe  his  crown  and 
gave  France  King  Stork  in  place  of  King  Log. 
“  Cabinet-makers,”  says  Mr.  Hooper,  “  I  find  to  be 
the  woret  paid  men  in  France,  as  at  home,  averag¬ 
ing  four  to  six  francs  per  day ;  carvers  and  iipliol- 
sterei-s,  si.x  francs ;  women,  two  and  a  half  fi-aiic.s.” 
They  work  ten  hours  a  day,  piece-work,  beginning 
at  six  and  leaving  at  half  pa.st  five ;  but  they  do 
not  work  so  hard  as  the  English,  taking  life  more 
easily,  and  mingling  more  pleasure  with  their  labor. 
In  general  they  are  paid  only  once  a  fortnight, 
which  includes  Sunday  work  .os  well ;  and  which  is 
by  no  means  an  enviable  mode  of  paying  work¬ 
men’s  wages. 

After  the  cabinet-makers  come  the  workei-s  in 
glass  and  pottery,  of  whom  the  first  spokesman,  IMr. 
Green,  is  a  “  ceramic  decorator.”  “  Disclaiming  all 
pretensions  to  learning,  I  write  as  a  workinginan 
on  the  e.xecutive  or  manipulative  part  of  decoration 
only,”  he  says  modestly,  “  leaving  schools  and  styles 
of  art  to  be  treated  by  writers  of  far  higher  attain¬ 
ment.”  But  he  writes  like  an  educated  man  him- 
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self,  and  uses  all  the  artists’  terms  with  judgment 
and  propriety.  He  speaks  of  the  Sevres  manufac¬ 
ture  as  offering  a  comparatively  new  method  of 
decoration  to  Englishmen,  namely,  “  painting  in 
clay  in  a  state  of  what  is  technically  called  ‘slip  ’  on 
the  raw  or  unfired  colored  body  of  the  article,  gen¬ 
erally  of  celadon,  sage-green,  or  stone  color,”  tlow- 
ing  figures  of  birds,  flowers,  grasses,  &c.,  “  usually 
with  a  freedom,  truth,  and  grace  most  refreshing  to 
beliold,  some  pasts  of  the  decoration  standing  out  in 
such  bold  relief  as  to  require  the  aid  of  the  model¬ 
ling  tool  in  addition  to  the  painter’s  touch.”  But 
he  is  not  deterred  or  daunted  by  even  such  a  name 
as  the  Sevres  manufactory.  We  have  improved, 
he  says,  heartsomely ;  and  with  a  distinct  recollec¬ 
tion  of  his  dejection  in  1851  at  the  inferiority  of  the 
British  potter,  he  left  the  Exposition  of  18G7  with 
“  feelings  nearly  akin  to  pride,  —  certainly  with  con¬ 
fidence  and  hope  for  the  future.”  Minton’s  china 
is  to  him  better  than  any  foreign  pottery ;  and  of 
the  Limoges  enamels  sent  by  that  firm,  he  says  they 
are  “  clear,  soft,  and  bright.”  He  speaks  of  the  use 
of  ormolu  as  an  artistic  aid  but  not  technical  excel¬ 
lence;  and  one  not  used  by  English  potters,  who 
always  conscientiously  meet  their  difficulties. 

Another  worker  in  clay,  Mr.  Beadmore,  is  also 
opposed  to  the  introduction  of  metal  with  porcelain 
as  to  the  imitation  of  malachite.  He,  too,  is  strongly 
for  Minton,  and  says  that  his  ware  is  real  pottery, 
but  that  in  foreign  ware  you  find  ”  wings  without 
feathers,  snakes  without  scales.”  In  encaustic  tiles, 
Mr.  Cooper,  an  encaustic  tile-maker,  says  the  Eng¬ 
lish  are  superior  to  the  foreigner.  He  advises  highly 
vitrified  surfaces  for  pavements,  as  less  liable  to 
abrade  by  wear  and  tear.  Michael  Angelo  Fulham 
has  his  word  on  terra-cotta.  The  English  are  first, 
and  ne.xt  to  them  the  Frussians,  who  have  a  good 
warm  color  in  their  work;  the  French  make  theirs 
too  light  in  tint,  unless  painted ;  and  painting  takes 
away  the  character,  while  the  bloom  or  tint  of  color 
gives  richness.  The  Italian  terra-cotta  has  not  been 
burnt  long  enough  ;  the  Algerian  is  poor.  The  best 
terra-cotta  workmen  can  make  twelve  shillings  a 
day,  —  a  moderate  worker  can  make  eight  shillings 
a  day  ;  this  is  for  piece-work  of  ten  hours’  duration. 
Women  get  one  and  threepence  a  day,  and  some 
men  only  half-a-crown.  About  five  hundred  hands 
are  employed  in  the  fifty  or  sixty  pottery  and  terra¬ 
cotta  works  in  Faris;  that  is,  four  hundred  and 
twenty  men,  forty  women,  and  forty  boys.  Only 
four  manufactories  have  steam-engines  to  mix  and 
grind  the  stufi';  by  .which,  consequently,  a  large 
amount  of  labor  that  could  be  prevented  is  expend¬ 
ed  to  no  good  and  to  great  pecuniary  loss. 

“  ‘  Iron,’  ”  says  Mr.  Randall,  quoting  Francis 
Horner,  “  ‘  is  the  soul  of  every  other  manufacture, 
and  the  mainspring  of  civilized  society.’  It  forms 
the  greatest  gun,  the  heaviest  shot,  the  longest  rope, 
the  sliarpcst  lancet,  the  most  powerful  and  the  most 
delicate  machinery.”  The  French,  once  so  far  be¬ 
hind  us,  are  now  making  rapid  strides  towards  the 
same  point  of  perfection  that  we  have  attained.  It 
is  about  sixty  or  seventy  years  since  William  and 
John  Wilkinson  first  intn^uced  coal  into  France 
for  the  purpose  of  iron-making,  and  now  there  are 
such  works  as  those  of  Creusot,  which  alone  employ 
ten  thousand  men,  and  turn  out  one  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  tons  of  metal  annually.  A  new  steel 
from  the  works  at  Charente  was  exhibited  in  the  Ex¬ 
position,  and  got  the  gold  medal ;  and  the  Sheffield 
Atlas  Works  had  also  a  new  steel  highly  spoken  of. 
Austria  and  Sweden  have  adopted  the  Bessemer 


process ;  and  in  our  last  exhibition  in  ’62  there  was 
some  Taranaki  steel  of  first-rate  quality.  Some  of 
the  French  mining  and  manufacturing  proprietors 
exhibited  plans  and  models  of  their  works  and 
schools,  but  there  were  no  such  things  from  England. 
But  this  is  wandering  from  the  special  subject, 
which  was  pottery. 

Shropshire  clays  and  English  earthenware  are 
both  as  good  of  their  kind  as  can  be.  Wedgewood 
puts  good  figures  on  inferior  substance,  but  the 
painting  of  birds  and  foliage  on  the  French  jars  and 
jardinieres  is  excellent. 

The  superiority  of  French  art  in  high-class  orna¬ 
mentation  is  very  obvious.  As  long  as  we  confine 
ourselves  to  geometrical  forms  in  hammering,  press¬ 
ing,  turning  at  the  lathes,  or  painting  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  holding  our  own  ;  but 
when  any  originality  of  thought  is  wanted,  or  the 
free  educated  hand  in  decoration,  our  deficiency 
becomes  apparent.  The  Sevres  process  of  produ¬ 
cing  white  subjects  in  relief  on  celadon  grounds  is 
kept  a  profound  secret ;  and  though  our  workmen 
went  over  the  Imperial  Manufactory,  and  were 
courteously  shown  everything  else,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  see  this  part  of  the  works.  It  is  kept  a 
secret  from  even  M.  Gille’s  men.  The  difference 
between  pate  tendre  and  pate  dur  —  it  is  Sir.  Ran¬ 
dall  who  is  still  speaking — consists  in  the  glaze: 
“  On  one  the  glaze  is  incorporated  with  the  body  of 
the  paste,  and  allows  the  colora  to  sink  during  the 
firing,  so  that  they  appear  soft  and  mellow ;  on  the 
other  the  glaze  is  so  hard  that  the  colors  remain 
ujxm  the  surface,  and  have  a  dusky  look.  The 
quantity  and  qu.ility  of  the  glaze  on  all  china  man¬ 
ufactured  here  (in  France)  prior  to  the  great  revo¬ 
lution  was  such  that  the  whole  surface,  including 
the  colors,  might  be  denuded,  yet,  upon  putting  the 
piece  through  the  kiln,  it  would  come  out  reglazed.” 

This  writer’s  opinion  is  that  the  true  pate  tendre 
has  not  been  made  since  the  times  of  Louis  the 
Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth,  and  that  the  nearest 
approach  to  it  was  that  made  at  Nantgarw,  about 
forty  years  ago,  and  which  now  fetches  old  Sevres 
prices.  From  what  he  saw  he  believes  that  both 
were  friu  bodies,  —  that  is,  bodies,  the  materials  of 
which  are  first  mixed,  then  fired,  and,  lastly,  ground 
up  into  clay.  The  result  of  which  is  that  they  have 
a  vitrified  appearance  throughout.  It  was,  therefore, 
a  paste,  and  had  absorbed  a  considerable  quantity 
of  glaze,  which  became  fully  incorporated  with  it, 
and  which  it  again  gave  out  in  the  enamelling  kiln. 
Old  Sevres  and  Nantgarw  china  have  a  yellow 
waxy  tint  and  texture,  unlike  anything  found  in  the 
present  day.  The  expense  of  making  it  ruined  the 
Nantgarw  proprietors,  and  the  cost  and  risk  arising 
from  its  liability  to  crack  in  the  kiln  have  deterred 
others  from  making  it  in  England.  Old  pieces  of 
Sevres  slightly  painted  are  greedily  bought  by 
certain  of  the  enterprising  sort ;  the  slight  sprigs 
are  taken  off  by  ffuoric  acid,  and  the  piece  is  ela^ 
orately  painted  and  regilt,  the  sharp  touch  of  the 
chaser  being  taken  off  by  the  hand,  and  made  to 
look  old  and  worn  by  being  rubbed  with  a  greasy 
rag.  Flates  bought  for  half  a  guinea  when  treated 
in  this  manner  are  sold  from  five  to  ten  guineas. 
Mr.  Randall  says  that  he  has  seen  his  own  paintings 
on  old  Sevres  at  noblemen’s  houses,  Which  have  been 
bought  for  the  real  thing;  and  Mr.  Rose,  of  the 
Coalport  Works,  once  bought  for  old  Sevres  a  pair 
of  his  own  vases,  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
works  when  white,  and  painted  up  for  the  Sevres 
market  The  pate  tendre  scratches  easily,  2Uid  the 
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great  problem  is  how  to  hnye  soft  colors  and  a  hard 
surface.  Minton  uses  a  softer  glaze  than  formerly, 
and  more  of  it ;  hence  the  rich  grounds  he  produces 
now,  and  the  soft  sinkins  of  the  ])ainting3  into  the 
glaze  in  his  ware.  M.  Gille’s  figures  in  semi-biscuit 
china  are  remarkable  productions ;  we  have  nothing 
like  them  in  Englanil.  All  his  clay  is  ground  very 
carefully  four  or  five  times,  after  being  sifted  and 
washed ;  and  the  way  in  which  the  figures  are 
propped  during  baking  is  quite  a  science. 

In  the  glass  manufacture  there  are  two  sides, 
good  and  bad,  e.xcellent  and  worthless.  In  glass 
painting  the  French  get  their  high  lights  by  a  nee¬ 
dle-point,  and  not  by  .a  brush  or  “  scnib,”  which 
gives  a  more  artistic  finish,  though  it  is  a  longer  and 
more  tedious  process  than  by  the  scrub.  They  cut 
out  their  glass  for  painted  windows  in  the  stupid 
old  way,  by  papers,  which  we  have  long  discarded ; 
and  they  lead  up  the  various  pieces  while  painting, 
instead  of  simply  cementing  them  together,  so  that 
when  unleaded  the  color  is  apt  to  come  off  at  the. 
edges.  Ours,  by  cement,  is  a  better  and  quicker 
process.  Some  of  their  colors  are  better  than  ours, 
some  of  ours  better  than  theirs.  They  have  a 
rose-pink  which  we  have  not  got,  but  our  “  flashed 
ruby  ”  far  surpasses  theirs.  Salviati  has  some  new 
tints  altogether;  so  at  least  says  Francis  Kirchhoff, 
glass  painter,  who  was  the  artisan  selected  for  this 
special  work.  He  was  much  struck  with  some  of 
the  old  church  windows  in  Paris,  and  mentions 
several ;  among  others,  St.  Sulpice  as  being  remark¬ 
able  for  peculiar  rather  than  for  beautiful  glass. 
“  But  I  will  not  be  certain  as  to  the  naine,”  he  says, 
naively ;  “  I  went  into  so  many  churches,  and  I  have 
got  muddled  since  as  to  their  names.”  In  the  mod¬ 
ern  painted  glass  there  is  a  tremendous  defect  from 
which  both  England  and  France  equally  suffer. 
Owing,  it  is  supposed,  to  some  corrosive  action  of 
the  colors  empioyetl  —  probably  inferior  mineral 
colors — after  the  painting  is  burnt  in,  the  colored 
parts  get  full  of  small  holes,  letting  in  the  clear  light, 
which  is  by  no  means  an  advantage. 

From  glass-painting  to  glass-blowing  is  only  a 
step.  Mr.  Barnes,  glassmaker,  finds  lack  of  ease 
and  finish  in  the  way  in  which  French  handles  are 
affixed  to  jugs,  &c.  The  manipulation,  too,  is 
different  with  them  and  us.  We  do  our  lighter 
work  by  hand ;  in  France  it  is  blown  in  wooden 
moulds.  Their  colored  glass  is  better  than  ours ; 
but  our  white  glass  is  lictter  than  theirs.  Indeed, 
they  do  not  come  near  the  crystalline  purity  of  our 
best  makers.  They  make  more  beautiful  things 
than  we  do,  but  they  finish  them  off  ill ;  the  feet 
and  stems  of  their  glasses  and  vases  being  often 
scratched,  “  our  masters  would  decline  to  receive 
such  work  from  the  hands  of  their  workmen.  We 
in  England  are  making  straw-stemmed  wine-glasses, 
from  one  ounce  to  one  ounce  and  a  half,”  we  are 
quoting  Mr.  Barnes,  “  whereas  the  foreigners  make 
their  lightest  wines  about  tliree  ounces,  using  double 
the  quantity  of  metal  that  the  English  workman 
docs.  I  myself  have  made  an  antique  jug  ten 
ounces  in  weight,  which  is  capable  of  bolding  an 
imperial  quart.”  Our  workmen  will  make  ninety 
wine-glasses  in  six  hours,  the  French  under  a  hun¬ 
dred  in  ten  hours ;  and  yet  they  can  undersell  us. 

The  writer  of  this  report,  evidently  a  skilleil  first- 
class  workman,  has  three  pounds  ten  shillings  a 
week ;  a  French  workman  of  the  like  grade  has  five 
pounds  in  the  fortnight ;  our  men  work  forty-eight 
hours  in  the  week,  theirs  only  forty.  Time  was 
when  a  well-eheaved  wine-glass  could  be  made  only 


in  England,  when  all  foreign  goods  of  the  kind  were 
flatted  or  cut  at  the  e<lge,  so  as  to  give  them  the 
apptiarance  of  having  been  repaired;  but  France 
and  Belgium  last  year  both  showed  wiiie-gla.«ses  with 
tops  as  well  sheaved,  hollow  stems  ns  well  formed, 
and  generally  as  well  made  as  the  best  work  on  the 
English  stalls.  “  Our  flint  glass,”  says  one  workman, 

Mr.  Swene,  as  did  his  predecessor,  “  is  infinittdy  su¬ 
perior  to  theirs  in  color  and  brilliancy.  They  do 
not  come  near  Osier  say,  whose  flint  cut  glass  is  al¬ 
most  as  bright  as  diamonds ;  their  best  Hint  cut 
glass.  Baccarat’s,  is  colorless  and  dead  beside  Osier’s.” 
One  peculiarity  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Wilkinson.  *•  If 
you  get  a  melon  and  a  pear,  cut  them  into  various 
depths,  and  vary  the  size  of  opening,  vou  get  all  the  ! 
patterns  of  the  hunp-glasses  used  in  Erance  and  on  j 
the  Continent.”  1 

In  tool-making,  England  is  in  a<lvancc  of  France, 
Belgium,  and  Germany,  for  the  highest  excellence 
in  model  and  the  cutting  edge  in  saws  and  tools. 
Some  houses  have  English  saw-makers,  and  the 
highest  class  of  tool-makers  on  the  Continent  arc  not 
equal  to  u.s,  though  the  second  class  is,  as  well  as 
cheaper  than  us.  Our  make  of  cutlery  is  imitated 
very  extensively,  as  are  our  trade-marks,  and  most  of 
the  best  French  cutlery  is  made  of  English  cast  steel.  I 
We  posse.ss  superior  natural  advantages,  more 
especially  goo<l  grindstones  and  a  cheaper  supply  of 
coal  ami  steel ;  also,  more  capital  and  larger  com-  | 
mercial  relations.  Our  Sheffield  steel-makers  have  i 
a  monopoly  of  the  best  Sweilish  iron.  I 

In  hammereil  iron,  the  old  story  of  French  excel-  I 
lence  in  art  and  English  superiority  in  workman-  i 
ship  is  again  repeated.  The  English  weld  their 
hammered  iron,  and  the  French  rivet  or  bnize  I 
theirs.  The  French  small-arms  are  beautiful,  and  I 
the  best  are  better  _  than  ours,  but  our  breech-  j 
loaders  are  the  best.  Their  locks  are  not  so  good  ! 
as  ours,  and  their  work  is  dearer,  from  two  to  three  j 
hundreii  francs  being  asked  for  goods  for  which  , 
we  shouhl  a.sk  six  or  seven  pounds.  There  w,as 
a  capital  invention  shown,  —  a  cavalry  sword  with 
a  i-evolver  in  the  hilt;  and  there  was  a  Belgian  gun 
for  fourteen  francs  seventy-five  centimes,  which  ' 
the  reporter,  Mr.  Hibhs,  says  candidly  wa.s  the 
worst  he  ever  handled.  But  France  is  rapidly  ij 
drawing  to  the  front  in  all  kinds  of  metal  work, 
even  in  things  in  which  we  have  for  generations 
held  tlie  foremost  place.  In  some  tilings,  though,  ; 
both  France  and  England  are  distance<l;  as  in 
papicr-in.ache  and  japanned  goods,  by  .Tapan  and 
China ;  in  colored  satin,  by#  both  countries ;  in 
carved  woods,  by  the  East  generally;  in  gold  and 
silver  filigree  work,  by  Malta,  Algeria,  Persia,  India,  j 
and  Italy ;  in  inventive  machinery,  by  tho  Aineri- 
c.ans;  and,  in  silver  repoussd  work,  by  Russia.  '  But,  i 
on  the  whole,  Frttnce  and  England  stand  at  the  ' 
head  of  the  greater  industries,  and,  while  rivals  to  ' 
each  other,  leave  all  the  rest  of  the  world  behind. 


BROKEN  IDOLS.  | 

CiiiLDRKX  are  said  to  be  much  fonder  of  a 
broken  doll  than  of  a  new  one.  Wheth<*r  what 
phrenologists  call  the  philoprogenitive  instinct  is  ! 
brought  out  more  strongly  towai^  a  tor  that  bears  | 
some  mark  of  the  owner’s  handiwork,  tiiough  it  be  | 
only  the  mark  of  destruction,  or  whether  dolls  are  j 
broken,  as  the  boy  smashed  his  watch,  to  see  what  | 
they  are  made  of,  we  cannot  say.  But  the  destriic-  | 
tive  instinct  is  at  least  as  strongly  ingrmned  in  the  | 
juvenile  mind  as  the  constructive.  More  than  halt  \ 


BROKEN  IDOLS. 


the  pleasure  of  building  a  literal  house  of  cards,  un-. 
like  its  metaphorical  namesake,  consists  in  the  facili¬ 
ty  of  throwing  it  down  when  it  is  built.  A  school¬ 
boy  enjoys  tossing  his  old  hat  out  of  window  almost 
as  mucli  as  the  possession  of  his  new  one.  As  years 
pass  on,  however,  and  the  sober  realities  of  life 
press  upon  us,  this  iconoclastic  taste  wears  itself 
out.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  conviction  of  “  who 
breaks,  pays,”  is  forced  upon  us  in  a  hundred  differ¬ 
ent  ways.  That  is  true,  of  course,  l>iit  it  is  only  a 
part  of  the  truth.  We  find  that  there  is  so  much 
more  brciikage  of  various  kinds  done  for  us  than  we 
have  any  desire  for,  that  the  temptation  to  multiply 
the  ruins  strewn  around  our  patli  becomes  less  than 
none.  Old  memories,  old  haunts,  old  habits,  old 
friends,  it  may  be,  are  dropped  at  every  step  ;  and 
even  when  we  are  able  to  replace  tliem,  we  often 
feel  something  of  the  jiroverbial  difficulty  of  putting 
new  wine  into  old  bottles.  Men  like  the  late  Lord 
Brougham,  who  have  seen  three  generations  of  men 
and  outlived  all  their  contemporaries,  unless  they 
are  very  fortunately  circumstanced,  or  of  a  peculiar¬ 
ly  happy  disposition,  feel  this  most  keenly.  But  we  all 
feel  it  in  our  measure  as  life  goes  on.  And  there  is 
one  form  of  the  trial  to  which,  indeed,  all  are  liable, 
but  to  which  those  are  most  subject  and  most  sensi¬ 
tive  who  have  the  largest  capacities  for  the  highest 
kinds  of  moral,  as  distinct  from  purely'  intellectual  or 
physical,  enjoyment  Every  one  need  not  be  a 
hero-worshipper  in  the  narrow  sense  of  tlie  word ; 
but  every  one  who  is  worth  anything  has  certain 
ideals,  or,  as  we  may  unaniiably  call  them,  certain 
idols,  to  which  he  looks  up  with  admiration  or  rev¬ 
erence  or  affection.  Those  whose  natures  are  the 
most  finely  strung  are  neces-sarily  the  most  prone  to 
indulge  in  this  blameless  idolatry,  and  so  long  as 
they  have  sufficient  mental  ballast  to  prevent  its 
degenerating  into  mere  prejudice  or  sentimentalism 
they  are  likely  to  be  all  the  better  for  it  Like  the 
“strange  device”  on  the  banner  of  the  Alpine 
youth,  it  is  a  continual  incitement  to  them  to  scale  a 
loftier  eminence  on  the  heights  of  moral  effort  that 
stretcli  before  them.  But  there  is  this  disadvantage 
in  having  itlols  to  worship,  that  some  of  them  are 
certain  to  get  broken.  It  may  be  very  mnobling  to 
the  childish  imagination  to  dream  that  the  pine  tops 
touch  the  sky,  but  sooner  or  later  comes  the  poet’s 
bitter  disappointment  of  finding  he  is  farther  off 
from  heaven  tlian  when  he  was  a  boy.  It  may  be 
said  of  course  that,  if  our  idols  are  broken,  it  is  our 
own  fault  for  choosing  wrong  ones  to  begin  with. 
But  that  is  often  our  misfortune,  rather  than  our 
fault.  And,  liesidcs,'  there  may  be  a  change  in  the 
object  of  worehip,  as  well  as  in  our  estimate  of  it. 
The  brazen  serpent  we  are  obliged  to  break  may 
once  have  deserved  our  reverence.  The  command 
to  adore  what  we  have  burned,  and  to  bum  what  we 
have  adored,  is  in  any  case  one  of  the  severest  tests 
of  obedience,  but  it  need  not  also  be  a  trial  of  our 
humility'.  If  it  is  better  to  have  loved  and  lost  than 
not  to  have  loved  at  all,  it  may  often,  too,  be  well 
to  have  adored  what  we  are  at  last  obliged  to  bum. 

The  commonest  and  most  obvious  form  of  this 
trial  is  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Browning’s  touching 
poem  “  The  IsMt  Leader.”  Let  us  not  be  misun¬ 
derstood.  It  is  easy  enough,  of  course,  to  idealize 
some  popular  writer  or  sUtesman  or  divine  of  whom 
we  have  no  personal  knowledge,  and  then,  if  some 
accident  brings  us  across  his  path,  to  feel  bitter  in¬ 
dignation  or  regret  at  finding  our  ideal  rudely  dis¬ 
pelled  by  the  first  contact  with  reality.  But  we 
had  no  right  to  build  castles  in  the  air  without  any 


materials  for  building,  and  have  no  ground  for  com¬ 
plaint  when  the  sury  fabric  tumbles  about  our  cars. 
Most  likely  we  are  as  unjust  in  our  censure  as  we 
were  unreasonable  in  our  anticipations.  No  one  is 
a  hero  to  his  valet,  and  the  slightest  Incongruity  of 
manner  or  deportment  will  shatter  in  an  instant  a 
fanciful  estimate  of  character  generalized  out  of 
speeches  or  sermons.  There  was  no  sufficient 
ground  either  for  making  the  idol  or  for  breaking 
it.  The  case  of  the  Lost  Leader  is  a  very  different 
one.  When  a  man  we  have  long  looked  up  to  as  a 
living  witness  of  a  grand  principle,  or  the  champion 
of  a  noble  cause,  suddenly  turns  round  upon  us, 
and  belies  all  his  antecedents  by  a  base  complicity 
with  the  very  evils  which  he  had  seemed  all  his  life 
to  be  protesting  against,  our  faith,  not  only  in  him 
but  in  human  nature,  is  rudely  shucked.  We  feel 
ashamed  through  all  our  being,  and  are  Inclined  to 
sus()ect  that  every  man  has  his  price,  and  that  nil 
a/Jinirari  is,  after  all,  the  only  true  philosophy.  Yet 
it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  shocks  of  this  sort  are 
not  at  all  uncommon.  Few  of  us  who  are  not 
e.xccedingly  tolerant  or  exceedingly  obtuse  but  must 
know  something  of  this  by  experience.  There  are 
always,  indeed,  two  explanations  of  the  phenom¬ 
enon,  but  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  least  sat¬ 
isfactory.  We  may  have  been  mistaken  all  along, 
and  our  ideal  hero  may  be  but  a  subtle  diplomatist, 
who  w.-vs  feeling  his  way  to  place  or  influence,  and 
found  it  convenient  to  mount  by  a  moral  scaffold¬ 
ing  which  it  w.'is  inconvenient  to  retain  when  once 
the  end  was  reached.  That  is  the  average  account 
of  vulgar  ambition,  and  it  e.xplains  some  careers 
which  cannot  be  called  vulgar.  More  than  oue  of 
the  tyrants  of  classical  antiquity  obtained,  as  the 
champion  of  freedom  and  patriotism,  the  power  to 
make  his  countrymen  his  slaves.  But  when  there 
is  a  conspicuous  failure  of  high  moral  promise  the 
e.xpIanatIon  is  usually  a  somewhat  difierent  one. 
Solomon  says  that  those  who  hasten  to  be  rich  will 
not  be  innocent,  and  the  proverb  has  a  wider  appli¬ 
cation  than  to  mere  material  wealth.  Men  seldom 
act  from  motives  that  are  absolutely  unmixed. 
The  most  earnest  reformers  cannot  altogether  dis¬ 
sociate  their  own  personal  triumph  fronl  the  triumph 
of  the  cause  they  have  at  heart.  Even  when  great 
worldly  sacrifices  are  made  to  an  honest  conviction, 
the  very  notoriety  of  the  sacrifice  is  something  of  a 
reward.  If  this  were  all,  there  would  be  little  ground 
for  c'omplaint  while  human  nature  remains  what  It 
Is. 

The  noblest  enthusl.ost  cannot  help  identifying 
himself  more  or  less  with  the  object  oi  his  enthusi¬ 
asm  ;  he  measures  the  advance  of  his  principles 
by  his  own  success.  It  may  seem  at  first  sight 
but  a  slight  and  obvious  transition  to  pass  from 
identifying  one’s  self  with  the  principle  for  which 
one  is  contending  to  identifying  the  principle 
with  one’s  self.  But  the  difference  is  in  remity  infi¬ 
nite.  When  once  the  selfish  -motive  has  gained  the 
ascendant,  the  whole  character  undergoes  a  subtle 
but  radical  transformation.  Like  all  changes  of  char¬ 
acter,  it  Is  gradual,  but  it  is  none  the  less  complete 
at  last.  And  then  it  becomes  a  mere  matter  of  accl- 
deiit  whether  the  public  principle  which  had  first 
been  subordinated  to  private  interest  is  not  forgotten 
or  denied.  The  lost  leader  who  “  breaks  from  the 
van  and  the  freemen,”  and  throws  in  his  lot  with  the 
eflete  but  still  dominant  falsehoods  which  it  had 
once  seemed  his  mission  to  confront  and  crush, 
though  his  life  were  the  price  of  victory,  has  pur¬ 
chase  by  the  betrayal  of  principle  an  inglorious 
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success.  He  was  not  a  hypocrite  in  the  days  when 
he  was  followed  and  honored  by  those  who  made 
him  their  “  pattern  to  live  and  to  die.”  He  was 
upheld  then,  through  honor  and  dishonor,  by  the 
strength  of  a  great  conviction,  and  w.as  fighting  with 
single-minded  enthusiasm  in  the  service  of  a  right¬ 
eous  cause.  He  still  seems  to  himself  to  be  striv¬ 
ing  for  a  public  object,  —  perhaps  he  would  say  that 
he  was  pursuing  the  same  ends  as  before,  though  by 
more  practicable  methods,  —  but  he  is  simply  fight¬ 
ing  for  himself.  The  “  handful  of  silver,”  or  “  the 
riband  to  stick  in  his  coat,”  are  the  baits  for  coarser 
minds ;  but  in  some  shape  or  other  the  proffered 
bribe  has  been  accepted,  and  the  recreant  knight 
has  passed  to  the  armies  of  the  alien.  His  old  ad¬ 
herents  may  struggle  long  against  the  growing 
weight  of  evidence.  They  may  feel  that  “  life’s 
night  begins  ”  when  it  is  certain  that  he  has  left 
them.  But  the  cruel  truth  is  forced  upon  them 
at  last.  They  find  that  they  have  leaned  on  a 
broken  reed,  and  they  must  be  content  to  l)ear  the 
scars  where  it  has  pierced  their  head.  For  the 
broken  idol  can  no  more  be  set  up  again  than  Dagon 
when  he  fell  before  the  Ark.  The  confidence  so 
terribly  forfeited  can  never  be  recovered.  We  may 
hope,  with  the  poet,  to  meet  our  hero  “  pardoned 
in  heaven,"  but  in  this  life  the  separation  is  final. 
It  is  just  one  of  those  cases,  like  the  death  of  those 
we  love,  where  all  consolation  seems  a  mere  con¬ 
ventional  mockery;  and  the  best  advice  that  can 
be  given  is  the  trite  suggestion  not  to  despair  of 
human  nature,  and  to  hope  for  better  luck  next 
time. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  people  suffer  from 
the  loss  of  broken  idols,  when  they  deserve  less  com¬ 
passion.  In  this  case  it  is  not  the  individual  ideal 
that  has  failed  them,  but  the  abstract.  They  have 
set  up,  not  a  hero,  but  a  theory  to  worship,  and 
they  discover  that  it  won’t  hold  water,  and  are  dis¬ 
gusted  accordingly.  Either  the  theory  was  wrong 
or  inadequate,  or  they  expected  too  much,  as  often 
happens,  from  the  ma.s.s  of  its  living  representatives. 
Perhaps  the  strangest  instance  of  this  kind  of  idola¬ 
try  is  the  Cpmtian  worship  of  Humanity.  If  the 
term  is  a  pure  abstraction,  it  has  so  little  meaning 
that  one  hardly  sees  how  it  can  elicit  any  sentiment 
at  all.  But  if  it  means  mankind  collectively,  a  sin¬ 
gle  walk  through  the  streets  of  London  presents  so 
many  unpleasing  phenomena  that  it  must  require  a 
considerable  imaginative  effort  to  reconcile  them 
with  the  wholesale  worship  of  the  species.  This  is 
an  extreme  case,  no  doubt.  Let  us  take  some  more 
intelligible  abstraction,  such  as  freedom)  or  Protes¬ 
tantism.  Both  ideas  have  played  an  important  part 
in  the  world’s  history,  and  have  evoked  the  most  res¬ 
olute  effort  and  the  keenest  enthusiasm.  Yet  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  many  who  have  idolized  them 
have  found  the  idols  shiver  to  pieces  in  their  grasp. 
Freedom  is  a  glorious  idea  as  realized  at  Thermopy- 
Im  or  Salamis,  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  our 
national  self-complacency  to  tell  ourselves  that  we 
are  not  as  other  men,  not  even  as  those  Frenchmen 
and  Spaniards,  and  that  Britons  never  have  been 
and  never  will  be  slaves.  But  there  is  a  reverse  to 
the  picture.  Robespierre  and  Danton  and  Mira- 
beau  professed  to  fight  under  the  banner  of  liberty 
no  less  than  Leonidas,  and  their  professions  were 
not  wholly  insincere.  Or,  to  come  nearer  home,  the 
railings  of  Hyde  Park  were  smashed  under  similar 
auspices.  Yet  there  are  ugly  associations  connected 
in  the  minds  of  most  people  with  the  Reign  of  Ter¬ 
ror,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  with  thg  crusade  of 


Messrs.  Beales  and  Bradlaugh.  Take  Protestantism 
again,  and,  putting  aside  all  matters  of  theological 
controversy,  nobody  can  doubt  that  it  has  been  one 
grand  factor  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  life  of  mod¬ 
ern  Europe.  'Tlie  sternest  opponents  of  his  creed 
need  not  fear  to  offer  the  tribute  of  their  admiration 
to  the  energy  of  Luther,  or  to  recognize  the  force  of 
his  appeal  to  all  that  was  best  and  truest  in  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  ch^facter  of  his  countrymen.  Yet  our  child¬ 
ish  ideal  of  Protestantism,  as  embodying  all  that  is 
lovely  and  of  good  report,  nurtured,  perhaps,  on 
Foxe’s  Matyrology  and  the  Massacre  of  St.  Barthol¬ 
omew,  is  liable  to  some  very  rude  shocks  if  we  inquire 
too  closely  into  the  acts  or  the  avowed  principles  of 
some  of  the  greatest  Protestant  leaders,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  Murphyite  riots  and  the  like,  which  ostenta¬ 
tiously  range  themselves  under  the  same  flag.  It  does 
not  follow  from  these  things  —  though  many  may  be 
tempted  to  draw  the  inference  —  that  Protestantism 
is  false,  or  freedom  a  mistake.  But  it  docs  follow 
that  our  idolatry  has  been  too  indiscriminate,  and 
we  have  to  pay  the  penalty  of  worshipping  an  ideal 
which  will  not  bear  testing  by  the  inexorable  logic 
of  facts.  It  was  partly  our  own  fault  for  generaliz¬ 
ing  too  rapidly,  but  few  mistakes  are  more  frequent, 
because  few  are  more  unconscious,  especially  with 
the  young,  than  to  gauge  the  truth  of  a  principle  by 
the  consistency  of  its  advocates.  The  tree,  indeed, 
may  be  known  by  its  genuine  fruits ;  but  trees  of 
liberty,  and  other  trees  Asides,  are  doomed  to  bear 
many  fruits  that  are  not  their  own. 

When  our  broken  idol  is  an  exagMrated  princi¬ 
ple,  or  a  principle  discredited  by  the  shortcomings  of 
its  professed  champions,  we  cannot  expect  the  same 
commiseration  as  when  our  chosen  heroes  have 
failed  us  in  the  hour  of  need.  There  is  nobody  to 
blame  but  ourselves,  though  the  mistake  may  be  an 
excusable,  and  in  some  sense  even  a  creditable  one. 
On  those  numerous  cases  where  we  have  simply  set 
up  a  false  or  fanciflil  ideal,  and  are  obliged,  like  Don 
Quixote,  to  learn  our  error  by  a  slow  and  painful 
process  of  tilting  against  windmills,  there  is  little 
need  to  dwell.  We  have  deliberately  blundered 
with  our  eyes  open,  and  we  are  justly  punished  fur 
it.  Experience  is  a  stern  teacher,  but  there  are 
many  who  refuse  to  profit  by  any  gentler  methods 
of  instruction.  But,  when  the  broken  idol  is  indeed 
a  dethroned  divinity,  and  our  only  fault  was  in 
trusting  too  entirely  where  doubt  seemed  both 
treacherous  and  foolish,  we  may  reason.ably  claim  the 
sympathy  of  all  who  can  understand  that  it  is  better 
to  run  the  risk  of  being  deceived  sometimes  than  to 
disbelieve  altogether  in  the  reafity  of  human  excel¬ 
lence. 


AGNES  SOREL. 

The  frail  beauties  of  France  are  being  one  by  one 
purified  and  garnished  for  posthumous  admiration. 
Mme.  de  Pompadour  and  Mme.  du  Barry  have 
found  their  apologists,  distance  lending  enchant¬ 
ment  to  the  view.  We  are  bidden  to  admire  them, 
not  by  reason  of  the  things  they  have  done  which 
they  ought  not  to  have  done,  but  by  reason  of  the 
things  that  might  have  been  done  if  their  good  in¬ 
fluence  had  not  prevented  their  being  done.  Our 
own  proverb  sets  before  us  the  justice  of  giving  even 
to  the  Devil  his  due.  The  French  morality  of  the 
present  day  can  see  in  that  due  a  ground  for  admi¬ 
ration  and  respect. 

M.  Steenackers  undertakes  to  prove  the  useful 
influence  exercised  by  Agnes  Sorel  on  the  supine 
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beciiuse  it  would  not  pAy  any  man  of  brains  to  write 
them.  Such  a  man  would  write  novels,  which,  if 
they  are  worth  an^lhing,  are  pretty  sure  to  pay ; 
and  if  of  the  higher  grade  will  pay,  as  everybody 
knows,  splendidly.  But  it  was  idle  to  think  of  get¬ 
ting  a  man  of  original  dramatic  power  to  wa.ste  his 
time  over  the  production  of  a  genuine  English  play, 
when  he  conld  hope  to  get  no  more  for  it  than  the 
merest  theatrical  “  duffer  ”  might  obtain  for  some 
vapid  and  sickly  adaptation  from  the  French.  The 
author  seemed  to  be  the  most  luckless  and  worthless 
of  all  beings  connected  with  the  theatre. 

Alanagere  might  realize  fortunes,  and  get  into 
society,  and  dine  with  Cabinet  Ministers.  Actors, 
even  when  their  profession  was  stamped  with  the 
legal  brand  of  vagrancy,  and  Samuel  Johnson  could 
snub  Garrick’s  allusion  to  his  “  feelings,”  by  politely 
informing  him  that  “  Punch  Las  no  feelings,”  — 
actors  even  then  could  make  money,  and  obtain 
social  position,  if  only  they  had  merit  and  prudence. 
Betterton,  and  Booth,  and  Barry,  and  of  course 
Garrick  himself,  could  always  command  money  and 
position,  and  the  companionsh'^)  of  scholars  and 
gentleman.  In  our  own  time,  Kean  and  Macready 
—  and,  of  course,  numl)er8  of  artists  whom  we  do 
not  name,  because  they  are  still  actnally  on  the 
stage  —  made  wealth  and  renown.  But  the  dra¬ 
matic  author  seemed,  e.^cept  in  the  very  rarest 
instances,  to  realize  neither  money  nor  marbles,  — 
neither  fortune  nor  fame. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  the  dramatic  author 
wparently  was  disappearing  altogether  from  the 
English  stage.  When  anything  m^e  a  hit  in  Paris 
some  hard-working  literary  man  tinkered  up  a  flac¬ 
cid,  lacquered,  emasculated  adaptation  of  it  for  the 
English  stage.  The  wretched  thing  thus  produced 
was  neither  French  nor  English.  The  situations, 
the  sentiments,  were  a  pallid,  lack-lustre  leproduc- 
tion  of  the  French ;  the  characters  were  French, 
tr^'ng  awkwardly  to  pass  off  as  English.  The 
whole  was  a  spurious,  sicklv  abomination,  which  for 
the  most  part  only  lacked  force  to  be  corrupting. 
Every  one  who  reads  French  literature  at  all  knows 
that  between  what  we  may  call  the  morale  of  the 
French  6ction  and  drama  and  that  of  ours  there  is 
one  broad,  essential  differenc'e.  In  England  all 
writers  (we  mean  all  who  want  to  be  thought  decent) 
refuse,  on  principle,  to  recognize  the  existence  of 
certain  social  temptations  and  vices,  which  in 
France  all  writers,  equally  on  principle,  agree  to 
recognize  at  legitimate  and  proper  subjects  of  art. 
Argument  on  th^  right  or  wrong  of  either  principle 
wowd  be  out  ftf  place  here.  Enough  that, the  two 
distinctly  exist;  and  that  it  is  highly  unfair  to 
judge  the  one  literature  bv  the  canons  of  the  other. 

But  this  fact  alone  made  It  almost  impossible  to 
adapt  a  French  drama  cffectirely  to  the  English 
sta;^.  It  had  to  be  made  immeaning  and  vapid,  or 
it  had  to  be  made  repulsive.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
the  adapter  succeeded  in  making  it  unmeaning  and 
repulsive.  But  by  no  effort  could  it  be  made  worth 
having.  Yet  for  a  long  time  this  seemed  the  onl^ 
sort  of  drama  we  were  to  be  allowed  to  have.  On  this 
and  the  burlesque  was  British  dramatic  taste  to  be 
nourished.  For  the  country  Vhich  owns  the  (great¬ 
est  dramatic  literature  ever  given  to  the  world  this 
was  truly  a  strange  and  pitiable  huraibation. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  know  by  what  process  Mr. 
Boucicault  has  “  changed  all  this.”  Frobably  he 
has  established  some  new  sj’stem  of  arrangement, 
some  division  of  pro&ts  between  author  and  manager. 
But,  of  course,  a  man  must  have  made  good  some 


claim  to  genuine  success  as  a  dramatic  author  before 
he  could  pretend  to  set  up  any  new  principle  of  pe¬ 
cuniary  reward.  Making  every  allowance  for  the 
tendency  to  rhodomontade  in  which  Mr.  Boucicault 
seems  naturally  inclined  to  indulge,  we  think  that 
the  public  does  owe  him  something  for  having  en¬ 
deavored  to  introduce  a  genuine  British  play  to  the 
British  stage  again. 

His  successful  pieces  are  beyond  all  dispute 
healthy  and  manly  in  their  tone;  they  appeal  to 
generous  instincts,  and  they  are  not  French  or  in 
any  way  foreign.  Of  course,  there  are  other  au¬ 
thors  who  deserve  to  have  the  same,  or  much  the 
same,  said  of  them.  Mr.  Robertson,  for  example, 
must  be  admitted  to  have  introduced  to  our  stage 
plays  which  are  ori(rinal,  and  are  thoroughly  Eng¬ 
lish, —  which  spring  out  of  the  heart  of  English 
social  life,  and  reflect  the  moods  of  English  char¬ 
acter.  Decidedly  this  is  a  (pieat  improvement ;  and 
it  is,  probably,  only  an  omen  of  something  much 
greater  to  come.  We  do  not  see  why  an  Englbh 
domestic  drama  may  not  arise  as  great,  as  original, 
and  as  thoroughly  of  England,  as  the  novels  of 
Fielding  were,  —  as  the  novels  of  Charles  Dickens 
or  George  Eliot  are.  At  all  events,  it  is  something 
to  know  that  it  has  become  worth  tlic  while  of  a 
man  of  genius  to  write  for  the  English  stage. 
Even  though  we  still  must  think  the  £60,000  or 
£00,000  a  year  rather  an  exceptional  scale  of  re¬ 
ward,  there  is  plenty  of  margin  in  Mr.  Boucicault’s 
hgures  to  allow  a  (^ood  deal  to  be  cut  off,  and  yet 
leave  quite  em^h  to  encourage  a  literary  man 
who  did  not  aspire  to  be  exactly  a  Creesos. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

A  XEw  journal,  “  The  Censor, 7  has  just  been 
added  to  the  list  of  Loudon  weeklies. 

W E  publish  in  this  number  of  Every  Saturday  a 
charming  Spanish  picture  from  George  Eliot’s  new 
poem. 

The  great  Tapper  has  lately  written  a  new  short 
poem  (the  shorter  the  better)  full  of  his  usual  feli¬ 
citous  bad  English. 

Mr.  Fecrter  has  gone  to  Paris,  to  pl^the  part 
of  **  Obenreizer,”  in  the  translation  of  No  'Thorough- 
fkre,  which  is  to  be  prodoced  there  forthwith. 

The  swarms  of  locusts  are  this  year  so  destructive 
in  Sardinia  that  the  Italian  Government  has  asked 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  an  extraordinary  grant 
of  300,000  lire  to  be  employed  in  their  destruction. 

A  LATE  number  of  the  Journal  lUusfre  gives  a 
fac-simile  of  a  sketch  of  Marie  Antoinette  on  her 
way  to  the  scaffold,  taken  by  David,  the  painter, 
who  had  himself,  as  one  of  the  Convention,  voted  for 
her  death. 

M.  Dither,  the  amiable  insane  gentleman  who 
recently  died  in  Paris,  left  large  fortunes  to  Alexan¬ 
dre  Dumas  JiU,  Mdlle.  Denain,  and  Edmond  About 
The  relatives  of  this  patron  of  letters  are  preparing 
to  dispute  the  will. 

Mdlle.  Marie  Secretaire,  s  young  lad^  of 
sixteen,  who  has  for  two  successive  years  obtained 
the  6rst  prize  for  piano-forte  at  the  Conservatoire, 
is  attracting  considerable  attention  in  the  gay  capi¬ 
tal.  She  has  performed  several  times  in  public  wi{h 
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the  greatest  sacc^,  playing  alone  and  with  orches¬ 
tra  to  the  satisfaction  of  rery  critical  audiences. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  is  eloquent  on  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  American  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  this 
country,  many  of  whom  cannot  go  to  Court  because 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams  are  not  there  to  present  them, 
and  on  the  suilerings  of  Mr.  Adams,  who  cannot  at¬ 
tend  because  Congress  has  forbidden  him  to  wear 
the 'absurd  dress  prescribed  by  etiquette  on  such 
occasions,  —  although  we  beliere  her  Majesty  has 
expressed  ber  willingness  to  receive  him  in  ordinary 
attire. 

The  first  number  of  the  Pilori,  a  paper  printed 
in  red,  made  its  debut  last  month  in  Paris.  The 
principal  people  held  up  to  public  ridicule  were 
M.  Jules  Favre  for  his  ambition,  Miss  Cora  Pearl 
for  riding  cm  a  velocipede  in  man’s  clothing,  and 
“  M.  F.,”  who  horsewhipped  a  little  girl  for  chaffing 
Miss  Cora.  A  fcx>t-note  warns  those  whom  it  may 
concern  that  each  writer  b  responsible  for  the  ar¬ 
ticle  he  signs.  The  notice  in  red  suggests  small¬ 
swords,  if  any  one  is  dissatisfied. 

The  French  railway  authorities  have  warned  all 
persons  disposed  to  make  use  of  their  lines  for  sui¬ 
cidal  purposes,  that  they  are  likely  to  be  baffled  in 
their  object,  all  the  engines  now  in  use  in  France 
being  provided  with  an  instrument  called  a  chaste 
pierre  which,  like  the  Americiin  “  cowcatcher,” 
throws  aside  whatever  impediment  it  meets  on  the 
line.  A  large  number  of  French  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  have  delayed  committing  suicide  on 
account  of  the  pleasant  weather,  are  greatly  dis¬ 
appointed  by  this  tyrannical  arrangement. 

The  fair  and  fickle  Cora  Pearl  (her  name  being 
Emma  Crutch)  has  been  sued  by  M.  Disderi  of 
Paris,  not  in  a  matrimonial  way,  but  for  the  sum  of 
1,745  francs,  which  he  alleged  to  bo  due  to  him  for 
various  photographic  portraits  of  her.  She  objected 
to  the  amount,  and  particularly  on  the  groitml  that 
M.  Disderi  must  have  made  a  good  deal  of  money 
by  the  sale  of  her  portraits  to  the  public,  and  that 
all  the  receipts  on  this  head  should  1^  set  of!'  against 
the  bill.  M.  Disderi’s  counsel  urged  that  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  portraits  were  by  no  means  so  much  in¬ 
quired  after  as  she  supposed.  After  a  long  wrangle 
the  court  cut  down  the  bill  to  1,400  francs,  which 
sum  the  Fragile  Jewel,  alias  Emma  Crutch,  was 
decreed  to  pay  with  costs. 

A  GREAT  many  ingenious  minds  ^pear  to  have 
been  much  exercised  by  Archbishop  Whately’s  rid¬ 
dle  as  to  who  first  heard  the  sound  of  boots  upon 
the  stairs  of  the  Ark,  and  the  suggested  reply  that 

He  beard  it  Brat  who  went  before 
Two  pain  of  loles  and  ’eels. 

Here  are  two  comments  on  the  answer  from  the 
Pall  MsJl  Gazette :  — 

As  Esther  Noah  knew  weil  bow 
Fish  out  of  water  feel. 

It  seems  most  likelr  that  the  Ark 
Held  neithtT  solo  nor  eel. 

Think  yet  again  ;  it  will  be  seen. 

With  water  eat  and  none  within, 

A  Sooflesa  errand  twoald  hare  bees. 

For  soles  or  eels  to  enter  in. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Star  saj’s  that  the 
Queen  of  Spain  sold  her  necklace  the  other  day  to 
Madame  Musard  for  £24,000.  The  ex-Queen  o? 
Naples  has  followed  her  example,  and  has  sold  a 


pearl  and  diamond  necklace,  which  has  been  in  the 
Neapolitan  royal  family  for  several  generations,  to 
a  celebrity  of  the  world  of  Anonymas  for  £15,000, 
—  that  is,  the  latter  person  gave  that  sum  to  a  jew¬ 
eller  of  the  Israelitish  creed  for  the  necklace,  which 
is  described  as  consisting  of  a  series  of  medallions, 
set  with  pearls  of  immense  size,  each  medallion  con¬ 
nected  by  chains  of  diamonds.  Worn  in  her  days 
of  regal  magnificence  by  a  queen  who  possessed  a 
spirit  of  endurance  and  a  courage  which  it  is  im¬ 
possible  not  to  appreciate,  however  little  one  ’may 
sjTapathize  with  the  effete  race  whence  her  hus- 
Imnd  sprang,  it  will  now  adorn  the  snowy  shoulders 

of  Mdile  -  Strange  it  is,  but  true,  the  ladies 

who  give  these  prices  for  royal  je%eLs  never  have 
surnames. 

“  A  STORY  like  that  of  Foul  Play,”  saj’s  the  editor 
of  Once  a  Week  in  his  Table-Talk,  “  has  necessarily 
been  criticised  a  good  deal  in  its  progress  from  week 
to  week,  and  one  of  the  criticisms  which  it  has  pro¬ 
voked  has  been  curiously  answered.  Tlie  point 
against  which  objection  has  been  taken  is,  that,  when 
Robert  Penfold  is  found  guilty,  the  judge  who  tries 
him  does  not  permit  him  to  speak  in  self-defence. 

‘  Prisoner,'  he  saj's,  ‘  I  cannot  go  back  to  facts :  the 
jury  have  dealt  with  them.  Judgment  can  be  arrest¬ 
ed  only  on  grounds  of  law.  On  these  yon  can  be 
heard.  But  if  you  have  none  to  ofter,  you  must  be 
silent,  and  submit  to  j'our  sentence.’  It  has  been  ar- 
gueir  that  such  a  speech  shows  a  complete  ignorance 
of  the  practice  of  Courts  of  Law  on  the  parts  of 
^lessrs.  Charles  Reade  and  Dion  Boucicault:  for, 
although  a  prisoner  be  not  entitled  to  speak  to  the 
facts  which  have  been  laid  before  the  jury,  still,  in 
practice,  he  is  allowed  to  say  anything  he  likes :  the 
judge  never  by  any  chance  interferes  with  him. 
The  recent  Fenian  trials  give  a  complete  answer  to 
this  criticism.  Baron  Bramwell  quicKlj'  and  warmlj- 
put  a  stop  to  the  oratory  of  Burke.  It  is  true  that 
the  Chief  .Justice  had  previously  allowed  Barrett,  be¬ 
fore  sentence,  to  make  a  Idng  speech.  'The  limits  of 
the  license  allowed  to  a  convicted  prisoner  will,  of 
course,  largely  depend  on  the  temper  of  the  judge. 
But  the  case  of  the  author  of  Foul  Plaj-  is  fairly 
made  out,  if  we  can  mention  a  single  living  judge 
who  would  act  as  the  one  in  the  story  diil  with  re¬ 
gard  to  a  prisoner,  —  stop  him  from  discussing  the 
facts  on  w’nich  the  venlict  rests.” 

Mr.  Ai.exan’der,  in  a  memoir  prefi.xed  to  a  re¬ 
cently  published  volume  of  essaj’s  bj'  the  late  Alex¬ 
ander  Smith,  tells  two  or  three  very  capital  Scotch 
anecdotes  of  Hugh  Macdonald,  a  close  friend  of  the 
poet,  hisiedonaid,  with  the  warmest  affection  for 
Smith  as  a  man,  combined  a  resolute  contempt  for 
him  as  a  poet,  to  which  he  never  hesitated  to  give 
the  very  broadest  Doric  expression :  — 

“  I  like  ye  weel,  Sandy,”  he  would  say,  "  on’  that  ye 
weel  ken ;  but  as  for  ycr  poetry,  as  ye  caa’  ’t  I  Sae  help 
me  Go<],  I  mak’  but  little  o’t.  It  mav  be  poetry  ;  I ’m 
no  savin’  it  is  na ;  the  creeties  say  it’s  poetry,  an’  nao 
doot  they  said  ken ;  but  it ’s  no  my  kind  o’  poetry. 
Jist  a  Idother  o’  braw  words,  to  my  mind,  an’  bit 
yvhirly-whas  they  caa’  eemages.  Damme  if  I  can  mak’ 
cither  head  or  tail  o ’t” 

The  following  is  a  racy  bit  of  Scottish  criticism :  — 

“  The  truth  was  that,  in  his  fanatical  devotioa  to 
Burns,  Macdonald  could  not,  except  in  the  most  grud¬ 
ging  way,  be  got  to  concede  merit  to  any  other  poet 
whatever ;  somewhat  as  a  knight  of  old,  did  his  eyes  but 
chance  to  stray  to  a  rival  beauty,  might  suspect  in  him- 
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self  dereliction  and  some  dishonor  therein  done  to  his 
peeress  Dulcinea.  ‘  Shakespeare  ?  ’  he  would  say,  dubi- 
tatively.  ‘  Weel-a-weel !  Sliokespcare !  Nae  doot  a  vera 
preat  poet  I  I  wadna  just  ventur  to  say  oor  Rabbie 
(Burns,  of  course)  euld  hae  written  liawmlet ;  but 
there 's  aye  twa  ways  o*  puttin’  a  thin;'.  Honestly,  div 
ye  really  think  noo  (with  a  twinkle  in  the  keen  ;»ray  eye 
of  ironical  humor,  presumably,  more  probably  of  intense 
conviction)  Shakespeare  euld  hae  written  2am  o’  Shan- 
tert  Ue’il  the  fears  o’ him!'  Shakespeare’s  superior 
claims  were  thus  to  be  considered  neutralized,  if  not  en¬ 
tirely  disposed  of.  Lesser  and  later  men  were  much 
more  peremptorily  set  aside.  ‘  Keats  was  a  puir  bit 
penny  whistle  o’  an  English  cratur  1  Endeemion,  say 
ye  1  There ’s  nothing  in 't  to  get  a  grip  o’.  I  canna 
get  a  hand  o’ 't,  Sandy,  ony  mair  than  o’  ye,  wi’  yer 
whirly-whas.  Hech,  but  it 's  thin,  thin  —  a  bit  colored 
wab,  the  like  o’  whilk  amaist  ony  sncctler  micht  spin, 
gif  yc  gred  it  vermeelion  i’  the  guts  o’ ’t.  Nae  claith 
there  to  elead  puit  men’s  backs  wi’  1  Shelley  was  whiles 
bonnie,  bonnie  ;  but  jist  clean  daft,  puir  fallow  1  a’  the 
air,  like  his  ain  laveiock  (skylark).  Or  again  :  ‘  O’ 
him  yc  ca’  Wudsworth  I  hae  jist  nac  opinion  ava. 
He  drank  nnething  a’  his  life  but  Lake  wattcr,  they  say, 
and  troth,  I  woel  belicv ’t,  for  little  else  cer  cam’  oot  o’ 
him.’  For  Tennyson,  his  expression  of  contempt  was 
extreme,  and  once  —  the  book  Ming  at  hand  —  I  remem¬ 
ber  he  eftectively  illustrated  his  position  by  a  reading  of 
‘Airy,  Fairy,  Lilian.'  Working  his  Scotch  with  >ngor, 
and  carefully  emphasizing  any  little  points  of  weakness, 
—  for  which  he  had  the  keenest  eye,  —  he  produced, 
witli  much  ease,  a  detestable  caricature,  which  nearly 
made  us  all  ejmirc  with  laughter.  Then  of  course  he 
triumphed.  ‘  Laugh  awa’,  lads !  ‘’Deed  ye  may  weel 
laugh  at  him.  O,  but,  but  its  wersh,  wersh,  that  kin  o’ 
thing  to  put  beside  the  like  o’  Rabbie ;  I  tell ’t  yc  he 
was  nac  poet.’" 


THE  GYPSY  CAilP. 

(From  “The  Spanish  Gypsy,”  by  Geocge  Euot.] 

Quit  now  the  town,  and  with  a  journeying  dream 
Swift  as  the  wings  of  sound  yet  seeming  slow 
Through  multitudinous  compression  of  stored  sense 
And  spiritual  space,  see  walls  and  towers 
I.ie  in  the  silent  whiteness  of  a  trance, 

Giving  no  sign  of  that  warm  life  within 
That  moves  and  murmurs  throtigh  their  hidden 
heart 

Pass  o’er  the  mountain,  wind  in  sombre  sliadc. 

Then  wind  into  the  light  and  see  the  town 
Shrunk  to  white  crust  upon  the  darken  rock. 

Turn  east  and  south,  descend,  then  rise  again 
’Mid  smaller  mountains  ebbing  towards  the  plain  : 
Scent  the  fresh  breath  of  the  height-loving  herbs 
That,  trodden  by  the  pretty  parted  hoofs 
Of  nimble  goats,  sigh  at  the  innocent  bruise. 

And  with  a  mingled  difference  exquisite 
Pour  a  sweet  burden  on  the  buoyant  air. 

Pause  now  and  be  all  ear.  Far  from  the  south, 
Seeking  the  listening  silence  of  the  heights. 

Comes  a  slow-dying  sound,  —  the  Moslems’  call  ’ 
To  prayer  in  afternoon.  Bright  in  the  sun 
Like  tall  white  sails  on  a  green  shadowy  sea 


Stand  Moorish  watch-towers ;  ’neath  that  eastern  sky 
Couches  unseen  the  strength  of  Moorish  Baza ; 
Where  the  meridian  bends  lies  Guadix,  hold 
Of  brave  El  Zagal.  This  is  Moorish  land. 

Where  Allah  lives  unconquered  in  dark  breasts 
And  blesses  still  the  many-nourishing  earth 
With  dark-armed  industry.  See  from  the  steep 
The  scattered  olives  hurry  in  gay  throngs 
Down  towards  the  valley,  where  the  little  stream 
Parts  a  green  hollow  ’twixt  the  gentler  slopes ; 

And  in  that  hollow,  dwellings  :  not  white  homes 
Of  building  Moors,  but  little  swarthy  tents 
Such  as  of  old  perhaps  on  Asian  plains, 

Or  wending  westward  past  the  Caucasus, 

Our  fathers  raised  to  rest  in.  Close  th^-  swarm 
About  two  taller  tents,  and  viewed  afar 
Might  seem  a  dark-robed  crowd  in  penitence 
That  silent  kneel ;  but  come  now  in  their  midst 
And  watch  a  busy,  bright-eyed,  sportive  life  ! 

Tall  maidens  bend  to  feed  the  tethered  goat. 

The  ragged  kirtle  fringing  at  the  knee 

Above  the  living  curves,  the  shoulder’s  smoothness 

Parting  the  toirent  strong  of  ebon  hair. 

Women  with  babes,  the  wild  and  neutral  glance 
Swayed  now  to  sweet  desire  of  mothers’  eyes. 

Rock  their  strong  cradling  arms,  and  chant  low 
strains 

Taught  by  monotonous  and  soothing  winds 
That  fall  at  night-time  on  the  dozing  ear. 

The  crones  plait  reeds,  or  shred  the  vivid  herbs 
Into  the  ealdron  :  tiny  urchins  crawl 
Or  sit  and  gurgle  forth  their  infant  joy. 

Lads  lying  sphinx-like  with  uplifted  breast 
Propped  on  their  elbows,  their  black  manes  tossed 
back. 

Fling  up  the  coin  and  watch  its  fatal  fall. 

Dispute  and  scramble,  run  and  wrestle  fierce. 

Then  fall  to  play  and  fellowship  again ; 

Or  in  a  thieving  swarm  they  run  to  plague 
The  grandsires,  who  return  with  rabbits  slung. 

And  with  the  mules  fruit-laden  from  the  fields. 

Some  striplings  choose  the  smooth  stones  from  the 
brook 

To  serve  the  slingers,  cut  the  twigs  for  snares. 

Or  trim  the  hazel-wands,  or  at  the  bark 
Of  some  exploring  dog  they  dart  away 
With  swift  precision  towards  a  moving  speck. 

These  are  the  brood  of  Zarca’s  Gypsy  tribe ; 

Most  like  an  earth-born  race  bred  by  the  Sun 
On  some  rich  tropic  soil,  the  father’s  light 
Flashing  in  coal-black  eyes,  the  mother’s  blood 
With  bounteous  elements  feeding  their  young  limbs. 
The  stalwart  men  and  youths  are  at  the  wars 
Following  their  chief,  all  save  a  trusty  band 
Who  keep  strict  watch  along  the  northern  heights. 
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